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TIN PLATE BLACK. (RON GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 


It’s worth while talking with 
a Canco salesman 


VERY Canco salesman has two business, and enough about yours to 
jobs—to sell and to serve. Whether talk sense with you. He knows con- 


he is hunting new business or serving tainers, and he knows how containers 
current business, his activities involve are used—how they are handled, 
a double function. filled, closed, shipped. 


In other words, the Canco salesman is 
agoodexampleofthe modern typewho 
knows that service and salesarejoined = acquiring new knowledge, all the 
together in the bonds of necessity. service possibilities of the company he 
Service of the right kind is real to a represents. And that company, 


More than that, he connects you with 
all the knowledge, all the capacity for 


customer, and therefore makes sales. making cans for every market for a 
It proves to the buyer thatthe manu- _— generation, has acquired a great fund 
facturer is both willing and able to of experience, has built up great re- 
follow his goods all along the line of | search and development divisions— 
distribution to the ultimate consumer. and ‘has learned that only real service 


brings results. 
Talking sense—and sales A Canco salesman will be glad to 


O the Canco salesman is one who call on you to answer questions, give 
knows a great deal about his own counsel, or do business. 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1922-1923 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


President, John R. Baines. (WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 
Vice-President, W. H. Killian. 

Treasurer, Leander Langrall 

Secretary, William F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
Arbitration Committee, C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 
Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, H. E 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 
Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. 


Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S. Wrightson,. Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 


Hospitality Committee, W.E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN A. MITCHELL CO. 


Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 


Brokers’ Committe, F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 


Committee on Agriculture, William Silver,H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 


Counsel, Jno. C. Beeuwkes 
Chemist, Chas. Glaser. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


Cuicaco. ILL. DETROIT, MIcuH. OmaAHa, NEB. 


TIME NOW TO DECIDE NEW 
EQUIPMENT. 


The canner of to day adopts different methods 
to those of his predecessor of yesterday. He is 
fore-handed - goes over his equipment for the com - 
ing year and selects ‘what he needs and places his 
order. Then he can dismiss that from his mind. 

Its not too early to think about Pea Machinery. 
You know the scarcity of good peas and what that 
means in 1923. But if you pack good peas, you 
need good machinery. And the basis of good 
peas is propercleaning. The Monitor Pea Cleaner 
cannot be beaten. 

Perhaps you are in touch with the markets in 
materials. Do not get caught on the price by 
waiting too long. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


| P-O.Drawer25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. | CAREER co. 


FRAN 
88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
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TROYVER-FOX NON-SPILL CLOSING MACHINES 


TESTED MATERIALS, your guarantee of 
long uninterrupted Closing Machine service. 


SEAMING ROLLS, out from solid bars of 
tested tool steel, heat treated and ground to 
size. 

CHUCKS, carbonized by the bone black 


process, using a nickel alloy machine steel. 


BEARINGS, highest grade nickel bronze. 
SHAFTING, ground to size. 

CASTINGS, tough grey iron, high in sili- 
con. 

Careful selection of high grade materials, - . 
your best insurance against shut-down loss 
Place your orders now for next season’s re - 
quirements. Prices guaranteed. 


Speed 75 to 95 cans per minute 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


601 Myrtle Street, Seattle, U. S. A. 
Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
SALES AGENTS 


J. L. COLLINS E. P BURBANK GEO. DOW SING Ss. H. GRAY JAMES LEAVITT 
112 Market Street 15 Hopkins Place, Pratton Bidg., Honolulu, 1. ‘VT. Ogden, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. Baltimore, Md., Sydney, Australia 


USE 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Mauufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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THE Roya.tty Has BEEN REMOVED 


HE. National Tomato Peeling Machine 

is now offered at a flat price of $3750. 
To take advantage of this low price orders 
should be placed promptly. 


The above price is subject to change with- 
out notice. The number of 1923 Tomato 
Peelers that will be placed at this figure is 
limited. 

This means a big saving in canning costs 
and in investment. 


Write for full particulars 


NATIONAL PEELING MACHINE 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., 


( R. A. SINDALL ) 


Baltimore, - - - Mad. 
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A DOZEN CAN TALKS— Number Ten 


Double Seaming Process Revolutionized 


HE continuous operating Double Seamer is the nat- 
ural development resulting from the concentration of 
many mechanical minds. 


The Bliss-Pacific Machine has made possible— 


1 st—The Elimination of Spill—by seaming the 
Can while in motion—most of the spill on 
the single spindle type of machine result- 
ing from the sudden stopping of the filled 
Can before the cover is on. 


2nd—The substitution of one Machine running 
at 110 Cans per minute for two at 55 per 
minute, with a third machine as a reserve, 
standing idle—all connected toa long, cum- 
bersome conveyor, occupying much valu- 
able space. 


3rd—Economy in power and labor. 


4th—Non-interruption of Service resulting from 
simplicity of construction; and the almost 
complete absence of mashed Cans. 


5th—Provision for connecting high speed fillers 
to double seamers and operating as a unit. 


Visualize, if you will, a compact and noiseless machine 
occupying the space of a small, flat top office desk and 
then a tractor with three agricultural machines in tow and 
you have a good comparison between 


OLD AND NEW METHODS OF DOUBLE SEAMING. 


‘Southern Service Stands the Strain’ 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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this important book of formulae—as a prevention against 
loss. 
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The Book You Need! 


Every factory in the business should have a copy of 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 
Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


No Let Up in Demand as Christmas Approaches—Where the 
Packs Have Gone—Why the Canners’ Prices are Firm— 
The Effect of Quality Shown on the Market— 
California Done Tomato Canning and 
is Short—Corn Advancing— 

Oysters Move Up, 


_ It is customary at this time of the year to trot out the 
time-worn and hackeneyed expression, “The market is quiet owing 
to the approach of the holiday season and the consequent de- 
mand for Christmas goods, fruits, nuts, etc.,” but like a lot cf 
other Ante-Bellum practices, this has gone by the board and 
does not hold true today. That it is not holding true seems to con- 
stitute the marvel of this immediate time and old traders are 
expressing their wonderment at the way the demand for all 
kinds of canned foods holds up. These expressions come from 
all sections of the country, so the feeling is by no means local 
or exceptional. 

We do not mean to intimate that there is any feverish de- 
mand for the goods, for there is not; but there is a good, steady 
demand, slowly but surely eating up the supplies left in can- 
ners’ hands. So true is this that holdérs in first hands are not 
worried about disposing of their goods. They are rather worried 
as to how they can hold out to meet and keep demand which 
they know is bound to come. The goods are growing visibly 
scarce in every line. 

Visitors to the various Western conventions of late came 
as unmistakable “Doubting Thomases,” in the matter of the dis- 
tribution of spot stocks, and particularly was this true regard- 
ing peas in Wisconsin; but having come and having seen thev 
went home converted, and convinced that there was real truth 
in the statements that the goods had passed out, and were no 
longer in canners’ hands. Brokers who came to pick up bar- 
gains and expected no trouble in doing so were surprised not te 
find them. The wholesale grocers, evidently, were better poste 
and there wag a very notable scarcity of these gentlemen at ai! 
these conventions. 

When it came to Wisconsin and its record pack of over 
seven million cases of peas this season, together with the six 
million cases packed in all the balance of the country, every- 
body from outside of Wisconsin “was from Missouri.” Every- 
body just knew that that State was loaded down with un- 
sold canned peas. That idea melted like frost before the sun 
and in no time they did actually know that there was a very 
thin film of this year’s peas left in any canners’ hands. Packed 
and gone this early in November! It seemed unbelievable—even 
to canners. But that is the actual case. And all these canners 
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now know that quality had a great deal to do with it. 


Wiscon- 
sin’s, as indeed every other State’s peas this year were of un- 


usually high quality. They not only stayed sold, but they 
induced repeat orders, and the whole industry was able to en- 
joy the spectacle of a record pack failing to break the market 
price. In fact market prices actually advanced afier the statistics 
were issued, another very fine tribute to the packing of quality 
canned foods. 

Where did all these canned foods go to? For it is equally 
true of the better grades of canned corn, tomatoes and ai! other 
lines? Like the magician’s trick, when you understand how 
it was done it seems simple enough. For the past coupie of 
years we all know that the wholesalers have been buying in 
a hand-to-mouth-way in the smallest possible blocks. The re- 
tailers have done the same thing, and have sone down into 
their cellars and brought up the last case before they thought 
of buying more. They avoided anythirg that looked like specu- 
lation as if it were smallpox. The resu’t is that that great 
bulk of canned foods in wholesalers’ and ietailers’ hands, the 
reserve or as it is generally referred to, the carry-over, was 
practically wiped out clean by the time this year’s packs began 
to be ready. Then came a decided revival in all business; labor 
found employment at good wages; the coal and the railroad 
strikes terminated, and the retail grocer began to stop fretting 
about credits and money due him, and became busy handling 
out ever-increasing amounts of goods, including canned foods, 
for the consumption of canned foods is decidedly larger than ever 
before in history, and the consumers have the money to buy 
Having acquired the habit of caution the retailer, and the whole- 
saler, continued to buy in small amounts as absolutely needed, 
and so such stocks as were sold by canners went directly into 
consumption and nothing was added to replace the normal carry- 
over. So when 1922 futures were ready for delivery there was 
a big hole waiting for them, and they were taken in and sunk 
out of sight, for as a fact they were not sufficient to replace 
this carry-over under the improved demand from the consum- 
ers. That is where the goods have gone, and they have not 
piled up in wholesalers’ hands, as their continued demands today 
show; and while they have not as yet all.been eaten, and it is 
well that they have not, they are not accumulating in retailers’ 
hands as in days of old. 

Here again can be seen the absolute necessity of quality 
packing, for if these good consumers find the canned foods they 
buy of satisfactory quality—the want-more-kind—they will con- 
tinue to keep the retailers’ shelves bare and ask for more. If 
the industry kills this splendid condition by packing trashy 
goods it ouznt to be horse-whipped. There will always be 
canners of poor goods to sell at low prices, but these should 
be herded to themselves, and the wholesale grocers and the 
brokers should take an active hand in doing this herding. Every 
industry has its black-sheep, but they are so handled that they 
have no influence upon the general market, and canning in- 
dustry must solve its problem in the same way. There are 
Cheap-John buyers and there are Cheap-John canners, as there 
are in all lines of industry, and the task of our Associations now 
is to herd them together. 

The market reflects the conditions we point out above— 
holders of spot goods are not anxious sellers, and if the truth 
be told the buyers, while naturally looking for the best price 
obtainable, are not trying nor expecting to break down the mar- 
ket. Tomatoes are holding firm and the news that California 
has about finished its pack of tomatoes and finds itself con- 
siderably short of requirements will add further strength to 
this article. Much of California’s tomato crop went into “to- 
mato products” and not into canned tomatoes, a fact that is 
not peculiar to that State this season, since nearly every State 
did the same thing. In this sense it is rather lucky that the 
bulk of tomatoes was put into No. 2 instead of No. 3 cans, as it 
makes the crop go that much further and prevents what would 
have been a run-away market on canned tomatoes. There will 
yet be a scramble to get enough tomatoes to supply demand. 

Corn is going steadily upward and it is destined to con- 
tinue its upward march. There are those who say that we are 
always optmistic. Well, we would much rather be an optimist 
than a pessimist, but we strive to be neither one nor the other, 
but to look at the situation as it exists and so report it. Those 
who claim this may not realize that we sit aloof, much like 
the man on the mountain looking down on the battle, and can 
therefore see many things that those engaged in the strife can- 
not see. And being neither buyer nor seller we have no bias 
one way or the other. We make this explanation now because 
we know that some men think that there is not much more 
hope for corn. We cannot agree with them because the corn 
pack is not heavy, and spot corn was cleaned un in the same way 
-ll other lines of canned foods were, and will come in for its 


heights, 
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share of the good demand, just as all other lines are doing. 
It has been too low in price, too near cost, and therefore an ad. 
vance is but natural. And it will come, not to unreasonable 

é but standard Maine style corn at $1 is not an impossi- 
bility. The one thing that will operate against this is the poor 
quality corn whch disgusts all consumers with this article. 

_ Peas are strong and while showing no changes in prices 
this week will hold their own and be eaten up at the present 
price levels. 

_. Fruits are beginning to attract attention and are meeting 
with better demand, and it is intimated that there will soon 
be a shortage of some lines, especially peaches. Certainly the 
cherry canners have won over the pie makers, and cherry pie 
is fast taking the big pack of cherries. 

Canned apples are exciting their packers. 
has steadily declined but canners of this fruit have gone right 
along with their work because they have been able to buy raw 
stock at better advantage than for some years. The old price 
of $5 for No. 10’s seems to have gone forever and they are quoted 
now all the way from $3 to $4 with No. 3s in the same proportion, 

Oysters are likewise advancing due to their scarcity, and 
may go higher, ' 

NEW YORK CORN PACK OF 1922 
New York State Canners’. Assoc‘ation 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The following thirty members have packed corn during 
the present season (firm names abbreviated): A. & P., Bloss- 
vale, Camden, Canastota, Cazenovia, Clark, Curtice, East Pem- 
broke, Edgett-Burnham, Empire State Canning Co., Fredonia, 
Fuller, Geneva, Hamburgh, Haviland, Hemingway, Hubbard, 
Livingston County, Mount Morris, New Hartford, New York 
Canners, Niagara, Olney & Floyd, Smithfield’s, Springville, 
Stittville, Tuttle, Wilson, Windholz, and Yager & Halstead. 
Reports have been received from all of these except the Cam- 
den Packing Co. As far as your Secretary has been able to 
learn, only three non-members packed corn this year, namely 
Guile, Richland and Utica. 

A bulletin iscued from this office on September 11 showed 
a corn acreage in the State of 17,000, an increase of 92 per 
cent over last year, but 18 per cent below the average of the 
last seven years. The figures given below, therefore, iddicate. 
a low yield for the present season, and in spite of the in- 
grey acreage, the actual pack is only slightly higher than 
n 

The actual pack of twenty-nine of thirty-three packers 
this year was 546,874 cases as No. 2s. The missing reports 
represent 1,000 acres, so that if they packed in the same pro- 
portion, the State pack would be 581,053 cases. 

The pack of members for the last four years has been 
as follows: 


The market price 


Cases as No. 2s 


In other words, this year’s pack is only 63 per cent of 
that of 1919, 70 per cent of 1920, 103 per cent of 1921, and 
76 per cent of the average of the past three vears. 

Below will be found a summary of the pack of the twenty- 
nine firms: 


Country 

Gentle- Yellow White Corn 
man Varieties Varieties on Cob Totals 
No. 1 Cases..... 9,597 5,032 11,158 0 25,787 
No. 2 Cases.....61,483 235,202 140,520 0 437,205 
No. 3 Cases..... 0 0 0 1,721 1,7B2 
No. 5 Dozen.... 0 2,397 963 40 3,400 
No. 10 Dozen.. 2,881 2,017 21,371 725 26,994 
No. 2 glass, doz. 2,565 8,669 1,164 0 12,398 
Total as No .25.79,956 253,275 209,124 4,519 546,874 


JOHN P. STREET Secretary. 
November 14, 1922. 
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Bliss No. 15K Automatic Flanger 


In Every Can Shop 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. worxxrs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bidg. Cleveland Discount Bidg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bidg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


_ American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
No. 384 REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY 
BERGER & CARTER CO.—San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


Black Discoloration 
in Corn. 


Mr. Corn Canner :- 


If you are troubled with Black 
Discoloration in your corn here 
is a remedy- use our Corn Shaker. 


- This thoroughly mixes the con- 
tents of the can and the black 
disappears. 


Shaking also gives the corn a 
rich, creamy appearance. 


Shaker 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY --- SALEM, NEW JERSEY. 


Brown Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Sole Agents for Canada. 
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-- The Markets 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steady Buying Sets In—Unusual for This Time of Year— 
Wholesalers’ Business Shows Improvement—Fruits Are 
Going Into Consumption as Quickly as Received— 

More Vessels to Ply Between This Port and 
Coast—Piggly-Wiggly in Bankruptcy. 

New York, November 24th, 1922. 


Steady Buying Reported—Demand for canned foods for 
factory shipment during the week was reported as surprisingly 
satisfactory, in view of the extreme dullness generally prevail- 
ing at this time of the year. Distributors are not so amply 
stocked this ceason as last, and, consequently, have not been 
able to stay out of the market. While it was believed that 
the quiet early in the month presaged a quiet November and 
December the market has roused itself somewhat now. Much 
of the buying is for immediate requirements. 

Wholesale Grocers’ Sales Up—The general improvement 
in the New York wholesale grocery market is typified in a 
special report by C. W. Patterson, president of Austin, Nichols 
& Co., on operations during the first nine months of 1922: 
“The operations of our wholesale grocery houses for the first 
nine months ended October 31, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year, show an increase in sales of 7 per 
cent.” Mr. Patterson’s statement reads: ‘‘Net profits for the 
period are substantially in excess of preferred dividend re- 
quirements for the entire year. This being exclusive of the 
earnings of our canning operations, which are determined 
yearly, and as the succeeding three months are usually most 
active and profitable, we look forward to very satisfactory 
showing for the year.” 

New Fruits Go Into Consumption—New-pack California 
eanned fruits are going into consuming channels as fast as 
shipments arrive here from the Coast. The movement is 
greatly delayed, and many shipments now on the docks are 
not expected to arrive for two or three months, owing to con- 
gestion of freight. The only good feature, from the standpoint 
of the trade, is that the goods are urgently needed here, and, 
consequently, move out as fast as received. This will tend to 
stabilize the market to a certain extent, through preventing 
the piling up of goods here. ; 

Relief for Coast Shippers—The pressure of shipments 
from California will be relieved somewhat next month, when 
the Garland Steamship Co. will place seven vessels in the 
coastal trade. These vessels have been operating from Balti- 
more to the Continent and Scandinavian countries. Regular 
sailings will be maintained from New York, Baltimore and 
Norfolk to ports on the Pacific Coast, including Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle. 


Get Behind Canned Foods Week—tThe local trade is get- 
ting behind the Canned Foods Week movement, and prospects 
indicate a record-breaking sale of canned foods in this market 
during the campaign. Brokers and wholesale grocers are ex- 
pected to organize a committee to look out for the movement, 
such as was done last year. Wide display of the advertising 
matter and the ‘‘streamers” issued by the National Canners’ 
Association is assured. 

Smail-Lot Trading Rules—Small-lot trading has been the 
order of the day in this market during the week, and condi- 
tions have not shown any radical change. Distributors have 
been in the market for odd lots of various staples needed to 
round out their warehouse holdings and take care of their 
immediate business, but little buying in advance of require- 
ments has been done. 


Milk Market Advancimg—Many milk packers have with- 
drawn all offerings of evaporated, owing. to the scarcity. Prices 
on unadvertised brands are now, in some cases, 5 cents per 
case over the list on advertised goods. An early advance in 


prices on advertised brands of both evaporated and sweetened 
condensed is looked for here. 


Chain Cutting Pink Salmon—tThe Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company has been selling pink salmon at retail for 10 
cents a can this week in its New York stores. The naming of 
this low price was almost simultaneous with an advance to 
$1.25 per dozen, f. o. b. Seattle, on the part of most of the 
holders there. The A. & P. has been operating its own salmon 
canneries this season, and it is believed in the trade here that 
the stores are now selling their own pack. 


Piggly-Wiggly Goes Under— The Piggly-Wiggly chain 
stores operating in the Metropolitan territory and the system 
operating in Connecticut went into bankruptcy during the 
week. This has been expected by most of the trade here, as 
it was generally said among the trade that the activities of 
the Piggly-Wiggly in New York were confined more to selling 
stock than to opening stores and selling groceries. The James 
W. Elliott’s Business Builders, a local promoting organization, 
which was behind Piggly-Wiggly, also went under. These 
failures, however, do not affect the Piggly-Wiggly stores in 
other parts of the country, as the local organization was en- 


tirely separate and distinct from the main operating organiza- 
tion. 


Who Paid the Tomato Losses?—As the market quiets 
down the thoughts of the brokers here turn to the activities 
of the past season, and a few of the high spots are the sub- 
jects for conversation. Among one of the interesting topics is 
the bear campaign against canned tomatoes early in the year, 
and there is considerable speculation as to how the “market 
experts” who lined up buyers for 70 cent 2s, $1.00 8c, and 
$3.00 10s are settling their difficulties with the buyers who fell 
for their predictions. Judging from the pall of silence which 
has hung over the situation, it is believed that those who did 
sell short, anticipating a declining market, have effected some 
cash settlement with their buyers. 


Offer Del Monte Spinach—The California Packing Corpor- 
ation has named opening prices on its 1923 spring pack of 
spinach as follows: No. 1 tall, $1.10; No. 2s, $1.30; No. 2%s, 
$1.60, and No. 10s, $5.00, all prices per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, 
for all rail shipment. For steamer shipment the market is 
quoted 10 cents higher on 10s and 2% cents higher on 2%s. 
Shipments are expected to be ready to go out after April. 

Tomato Buying Light—Demand for Southern tomatoes 
has been quiet and of a routine character for the past week, 
and the market presented no new features. Buyers here have 
not been interested in offerings of large quantities, but have 
been picking up small lots as needed. The packers, however, 
are showing no inclination to force the situation through the 
medium of cutting prices. 


Sardine Bus‘ness Slow—Buying of Maine cardines for fac- 
tory shipment has been rather slow during the week, and the 
market remains unchanged. Packing is over for the season, 
and the canners are not carrying heavy warehouse stocks. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, they are quoting the mar- 
ket firm in the belief that even at the present slow rate of 
consumption, the surplus will be entirely cleaned up by the 
time 1923 packing starts. 


Pineapple Is Stronger—Sliced Hawaiian pineapple has 
been in active demand during the week’s trading, and the 
market has taken on additional strength. Apparently Chicago 
is badly in need of pineapple, as many inquiries have been re- 
ceived here for shipment to that market. Local jobbers quote 
the market at $3.50 for standard 2%%s, $4.00 for extra 2%s, 
$2.45 to 2.50 for standard 2s, and $2.85 to $2.90 for extra 2s. 
Offerings are not large even at these prices, as distributors with 
any stocks on hand prefer to hold them to take care of their 
own demand or to take advantage of what the trade believes 
will be still higher prices before the season is over. 


Stringless Beans Short—Quite a shortage has developed 
on stringless beans of Maryland, New York and Maine packs, 
and prices have strengthened materially under an active de- 
mand and limited offerings. No. 10s appear particularly well 


sold up, and there is a keen demand for this size among the. 
jobbers catering to the restaurant and hotel trades. 


Nov. 27, 1922 


NOTES 

R. I. Bentley, president of the California Packing Corpor- 
ation, visited friends in the New York market during the week. 
ot Bentley made his headquarters with the J. K. Armsby Co. 

ere. 

There is genuine mourning among the New York trade 
over the death of genial ‘“‘Tom’’ Meehan, and his passing is 
keenly felt by brokers and buyers alike. The trade here is 
glad to learn that his name will be perpetuated through a con- 
tinuation of his business. ‘ 

Edward Deming, of the Pacific-American Fisheries Co., 
was here during the week, stopping with U. H. Dudley & Co. 

E. H. Nielsen, Jr., of the Golden Gate Asparagus Co., was 
visiting the trade during the week. 

“Bill” Powell, popular canned foods salesman, connected 
with U. H. Dudley & Co. for the past nineteen years, has re- 
signed. “NEW YORK STATER.’” 
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If any nice, well-behaved canner in the country wants a 
copy of the contract for the sale of canned foods that the 
Western Canners’ Association formulated at its recent Novem- 
ber Convention in agreement with the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, and will write to me at 12 East Grand 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., addressing it to Secretary of the Western 
Canners’ Association, of whom I am, I will be glad to mail 
him a copy, and will include a copy of the contract formulated 
for the sale of future canned foods, formulated by that Asso- 
ciation with the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asscciation at 
its last April meeting. 

No one seems’ to be discouraged or stunned at the statis- 
tics of the corn pack for 1922, and the prices are regarded as 
lower than they will be after the first of the year, and buyers 
hold that the situation in regard to canned corn is safe and 
sound. The price insures its rapid consumption. 

“WRANGLER.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Brokers Find November’s Business Good—No Showing Up in 
Demand for the Holidays—Buyers Everywhere 
Taking Goods Frecly—Some Fruits 
Will Be Short. 


Chicago, November 24th, 1922. 


The brokers of Chicago are rejoicing over their canned 
foods business for 1922. One brokerage firm said that it was 
the best November they have ever had, and another said it 
was the best canned foods year they have ever had, and both 
are old firms ‘“‘from way back.’’ 

I observe, however, that the commercial papers of New 
York are claiming that canned foods have been laid off in 
deference to the demand for holiday goods. I do not believe 
the statements, for the canners I represent tell me that the 
East is buying freely. 

New York city, however, is not much of a canned foods 
market since the chain stores have throttled it. I reckon it 
is the chain stores that are doing the Eastern buying that my 
canners report. 

It may be that the commercial papers of the East are just 
taking it for granted that canned foods have slowed up for 
the holidays, because it has been the custom heretofore. This 
is an exceptional year, and trade in canned foods is ‘‘carrying 
on” right up to the first of the year, and then some, as you 
will find. 

1 predicted that there wouid be a let-up, and possibly a 
slump, for the holiday period, but a broker called me up and 
told me that I was a liar, and that there was and would be no 
slump. He called me that despite the fact that I have estab- 
lished a reputation as one of the minor prophets and an ama- 
teur statistician. However, a man once said that there were 
three kinds of prevaricators—liars, damned liars and statis- 
ticians. 

Taking him at his word, I went around to see the trade, 
and called up a lot of distributors by telephone, and found 
that the buyers in the city had been buying freely and that 
the interior jobbing trade had been buying everything they 
could jar loose from first hands. 

I also heard from canners advising me that if I expected 
us a broker to get any orders confirmed to quit sending orders 
by mail and send them by wire or telephone, as goods were 
selling so fast that they had no time to enter up orders sent 

mail. 
7 This advice was from Michigan, and since that time I have 
had some business confirmed, though I had secured no con- 
firmation for some time before. 

There is going to be a ccarcity of table-grade canned 
peaches. Buyers are going to California for standard-grade 
yellow free peaches, which is unusual, as we always handle 
Michigan goods for that grade; but Michigan is sold out. 

Purchases have been made in California at $1.75 cannery, 
at points not near the seacoast. Where the goods are located 
convenient to water transportation the price is higher. One 
big canner is asking $1.95 for that grade, but his holdings 
are on the coast, where the low 30c rate to the East is available. 

I am wondering if Canned Foods Week of last March is 
to be credited with the conversion of the canned foods market 
into a sellers’ market. It may have been a vaccination against 


fullness in the demand, and I do not understand why it should 
not have the credit. 


Big Fruit Show—Some of the Matters Discussed—Pear Growers 
To Watch Quality—Market Quiet and Without Change 
—Large Spinach Acreage for 1923—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, Nov. 24, 1922. 


Big Fruit Show—The Fruit Growers’ Conference and annual 
Fruit Show of the College of Agriculture held at the University 
of California, Berkeley, during the deek of November 13, re- 
ceived the attention of canners as well as fruit growers and was 
very well attended. Last year one day was set aside for a dis- 
cussion of technical canning problems, but no such arrangements 
were made this year, although many questions of vital interest 
to the trade received attention. 

The conference opened with a meeting of pear growers at 
which such subjects as pear blight and its control, water trans- 
portation for fruits and market extension plans received at- 
tention. Talks were made by Leonard Day of the University 
Farm at Davis, Prof. F. C. Reimer of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, E, M. Sheehan, Frank T, Swett, Pauline Partridge and 
Alden Anderson. In the evening over 300 pear growers, can- 
ners and university men gathered at a banquet at the Clare- 
mont Hotel, at which Prof. E. J. Wickson presided. A, W. 
Porter of the California Packing Corporation was one of the 
chief speakers and made a plea for better quality in fruit, stat- 
ing that from the canning standpoint quality is the most im- 
portant qualification. The people of the world have a better 
knowledge of fruits than ever before, he said, and if the quality 
is upheld there will be a demand for all that can be produced. 
There is no such a thing as over-production of good fruit, he 
said. He pointed cut the fact that Australia is making rapid 
advances in fruit culture and that as Great Britain is very partial 
to her colonies it behooves American growers to produce better 
fruits than Australian growers, or lose much of the trade of 
Great Britain. 

At the close of the pear growers’ meeting the prune and 
apricot growers went into session. Robert G. Sproule, controller 
of the University of California, addressed the gathering and de- 
clared that the importance of the fruit industry in this State 
cannot be over estimated with 10 per cent. of ail the in- 
dustry in this State represented by the canning and preservy- 
ing industry. Last year the value of the California fruit crop 
was $180,488,000, or more than all field crops combined. Im- 
portant discussions on pruning and the control of disease fol- 
lowed and the meeting was voted the most instructive of the 
kind ever held. “Fifty dollars per acre more profit”? was the 
slogan adopted by growers following the meeting, it being held 
that the knowledge gained will be worth this much when prac- 
tical application is made. 

The display of fruits collected by students of the University 
was a very interesting one, there being 85 varieties of pears 
shown, including the new pineapple pear from Georgia, to- 
gether with avples, quinces, avocadoes, persimmons, dates, juju- 
bes, grapes, plums and citrus fruits. 

A meeting of California fruit growers will be held at Sacra- 
mento, December 12, 13 and 14, the gathering having been called 
by G. H. Hecke, State Director of Agriculture. The transporta- 
tion problem will be one of the most important matters to be 
discussed. 

The Market—Very little change has been noted in the local 
canned food market of late, with business rather restricted. 
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The wholesale trade is turning its attention to holiday lines and 
no great amount of activity in staple canned products is ex- 
pected until after the first of the year. Tomato packing is 
definitely at an end and some packers are finding that they will 
not be able to make deliveries in full. The situation on to- 
matoes is very strong, with offerings limited. Peaches are firmer 
for all grades, particularly on No. 10s, which seem in short 
supply, with choice quoted at $9 and standards at $8 for clings. 
Hawaiian pineapple is in strong demand and resales continue at 
subscantial advances over opening prices. It is claimed that the 
demand for this fruit is more marked on this coast than in 
other parts of the country, though no cause is appare) t. 

Spinach Acreage for 1923—A large acreage of spinach has 
been signed up for 1923 and packers are preparing to pass 
last season’s record, when more than a million cases of this 
vegetable were packed. Several firms have announced opening 
prices and those of the California Packing Corporation will be 
forthcoming shortly. New packing concerns are entering the 
field this season and spinach is becoming a decided factor in the 
list of California canned products. 

Coast Notes—J. C. Forkner, owner of the world’s largest 
fig orchard, was a recent visitor at San Francisco from Fresno, 
Cal., and expressed much satisfaction with the manner in which 
the fig crop has been moved this year. He declared that the 
most spectacular success of any fruit on the market this sea- 
son was made by canned figs and stated that over 60,000 cases 
were packed from his orchards. He has an orchard of 12,000 
acres and in the past six years has set over 600,000 trees, this 
feat having been made possible through the use of modern 
methods of agriculture. The fig industry in Symrna, which 
has been developed through a period of 300 years, has but 
25,000 acres in all and Mr. Forkner plans to double the acreage 
of his Northern California orchard, thus making. it the equal 
of the entire industry of Smyrna. He is enthusiastic over the 
possibilities to be found in canned figs and expresses the opinion 
that in the near future most of the Calimyrna figs will be packed 
in this form. 

Twenty Kadota fig growers of Orland, Cal., have formed 
an organization to construct a cannery to handle the 1923 crop. 
Among those interested in the project are %. E. Hicks, E. A. 
Kirk and John Gibson. , 

The California Packing Corporation has purchased the en- 
tire block at Second and Third, X and Y streets, Sacramento, 
Cal., and will erect large warehouses. 

H. M. Haller of the Kelley-Clarke Company, Portland, Ore., 
was a recent visitor at San Francisco. 

Frederick Stroh of the Lang & Stroh Co., San Francisco, 
passed away in this city recently, following a long illness. He 
retired from the brokerage business two years ago. 

C. I. Goodheart of the C. E. Cumbersome Company, San 
Francisco, is making a business and pleasure trip to the Hawaiian 
Island. 

The Kings County Packing Company, which operates at 
Armona, Cal., has acquired a cannery at Reedley, Cal. 
“BERKELEY.” 


STANDARD FERTILIZER ANALYSIS 


In a joint conference held recently at Chicago, nineteen 
fertilizer manufacturers unanimously approved the proposal 
of the Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Missouri agron- 
omists to recommend the purchase of the following fertilizer 
analysis exclusively: 


For Mineral Soils For Organic Soils 


0-12-6 3-12-4 0- 8-24 
0-14-4 3- 8-6 0-10-10 
2-12-2 4- 8-6 or 
2-12-4 4-12-0 0-12-2 
2-12-6 2-14-2 


2- 8-16 
2-16-2 4 
This list, in the opinion of the agronomists, is adequate 
to meet the needs of all crops grown in the States mentioned, 
and it is believed that in thus concentrating their purchases 
farmers will eventually eliminate from the market the con- 
fusing multiplicity of low-analysis fertilizers and effect for 
themselves material savings in the cost of their fertilizer. 
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FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 


Traffic Bureau 


THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OE BALTIMORE 


The preseutation of Baltimore’s defense in the attack made 
by Boston interests against the rate differential which Balti- 
more and Philadelphia have under New York and Boston on ex- 
port and import traffic to and from the West, was recorded in 
a most thorough manner before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last weeks Figures and pointed testimony also statisti- 
cal evidence were offered by commercial witnesses in addition 
to a most complete presentation of history and fact upon which 
the differential rate adjustment is based by Mr, O. S. Lewis, 
Freight Traffic Manager, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Hear- 
ings in the case will be concluded this week in Philddelphia, 
when the Pennsylvania Railroad and commercial interests of 
Philadelphia will introduce testimony and evidence in defense 
on the part of Philadelphia. 

The attack upon the domestic differential adjustment made 
by the Arbuckle sugar interests, and on which hearings were 
had several months ago, will be argued by counsel before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Tuesday, November 28th. 


In a recent decision the Interstate Commerce Commission 
approved certain reductions in the eastbound rates on several 
commodities, including canned goods and dried beans, from the 
Pacific Coast to Eastern destinations via Galveston and the 
Southern Pacific Steamship Line. 


California shippers are requesting the Trans-Continental 
Lines to provide rates from California shipping points to East- 
ern destinations to apply on straight carloads of canned fruits 
or vegetables, dried fruits or vegetables, nuts, honey, beans 
and rice to certain concentrating points in California and there 
reshipped in mixed carloads to Eastern destinations at the 
through rate from points of origin. 


CANNERS’ CONVENTION DATES 


HON. SECRETARIES: 

If you will keep us promptly posted on dates and 
information regarding your meetings, you will help to- 
wards the success of the meetings by giving everyone 
interested the information he wants. 


Keep this column correct. 


THE EDITOR. 


December 5-6, 1922.—Iowa-Nebraska Canners, annual meeting. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

December 7-8, 1922.—_New York State Canners, annual meeting 
Hotel Powers, Rochester, N. Y. 

December 12-13 1922—Ohio Canners, annual meeting. 
Desher, Columbus. Make reservations early, 

December 14-15, 1922—Michigan Canners, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Panthied, Grand Rapids. 

Janua’ y 4-5, 1923—Tri-State Canners, Annual Meeting. Hotel 
Adelphia, Philadelphia. Big entertainment. 

January 22-26, 1923.—National Canners, Canning Machinery and 
Supplies, National Brokers Associtions and machinery dis- 
play. Atlantic City. 

February 7-8, 1923—Missouri Valley Canners. Annual Meet- 

ing, Hotel Colonial, Springfield, Mo. 


Hotel 
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SANITARY CAN 


Wheeling 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. 


THE WHEELING 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. CAN DEPARTMENT 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1966 Conway Building 


CLOSED 
WITH 


THE No. 100 MACHINE 


West Virginia 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Transportation Building 


COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE | 
Columbia Building 


ooo 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 


CANNING MAC 


HINERY 
FRUITS~- VEGETABLES: FISH -Etrc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


BALTIMORE,MD. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Wryando 


Cleaner and Cleanse” 


which insures a safe, su 
economical sanitary cl 
your supply house. 


ior, distinctive and 
jiness. er 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co , Sole Mnfrs , Wyandotte, Mich. 
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For 
Ke QS 
Al ' CIDER-- 
PICKLES-- 
‘ BARRELS SoftDrinks, etc. 


Pekin Cooperage Co. 

25 Broadway, New York. 

Ambridge, Pa. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Peoria, Ill. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
New Orleans, La. 


CHICKASAW COOPERAGE CO. 
Memphis, 


Tenn. 
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MEETING OF THE WESTERN CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Hote, SHERMAN, Cuicaco, Nov. 9--10, 1922 


Interesting Program well carried out. — President McLaurin’s 
address. — The Brokers held to an accountability. 
New Future Contract made with American 
Wholesale Groceries Association. 
Future of canned foods 
pictured as very 


bright. 


(Continued from last week.) 


ADDRESS BY JAMES MOORE 


Rochester, New York, N. Y. 
President, National Canners Association. 


The Status of the Broker. 


If I ever had any thought of delivering a formal address, the last hour 
would have dissipated that thought absolutely. In fact, I did not think of 
preparing a speech under circumstances. I find it much more interesting, 
when I get in a meeting of this kind, to talk right out and express my 
thoughts, not as President of the National Canners’ Association, but as a 
canner myself; and when I say “as a canner’, I think you know that can- 
ning is my undivided interest and has heen for a number of years, and I 
hope will be for many years to come. 

Before talking on the matters in which I am especially interested, you 
will perhaps tolerate my referring to the last two talks. I feel that those 
talks have done good to the canning industry; and I mean by that to the 
eanning industry as a whole. There is just one little point that I wish to 
make, and I hope it will possibly be considered by that conference committee. 
Last spring when I had the pleasure of meeting with this association I talked 
in the lobby with one of the leading brokers of the United States. I then 
took issue with him on a principle which he said actuated him in the con- 
duct of his business. I still take issue with the position which he main- 
tained at that time, and I believe the canners of this country take issue 
with the position which he took. Bear in mind, that I do not contend that 
it was dishonorable; it is merely the difference of viewpoint; and I think 
that difference might well be considered in conference, because if his con- 
tention represents the spirit of the brokers, I can readily see where much of 
this feeling of dissatisfaction has come from. 

The statement was made to me that the broker’s business was just as 
independent of the canners, on the one hand, and the wholesale grocer cn 
the other, as the business of the wholesale grocer was independent of the 
producer on the one hand and if the consumer on the other; that the broker 
stood as mighty power between the manufacturer and the distributor; that 
he represented neither buyer nor seller; that he was an independent factor 
in the distribution of goods. 

Gentlemen, I take issue with that position. The men who represent my 
company as brokers do not take that position. They represent us. In repre- 
senting us they have individual responsibility to do nothing that is dishon- 
orable; to do nothing that will put us in a false position, to enlighten the 
buyers as to he quality of the goods, but they do not represent the buyer 
for a single moment. They are not purchasing from me or taking an option 
from me and going out and trying to sell that option to a buyer; and every 
time that a broker wires in and says “Give me an option for three days or 
for five days on a block of goods,” I feel that he is inspired by that same 
spirit; that he is not a salesman; that he does not represent us, but that he 
stands midway between the producer and the buyer and is an independent 
factor, independent in the sense that he is going to consult the buyer, find 
the buyer’s views, then go and try and purchase the goods from the seller, 
trying to build up a good will with the buyer, by influencing, as he naturally 
and properly must, if he represents the buyer, the seller to give the buyer 
a good bargain. 

Now, if that be the status of the broker, then let it bea known to all the 
world. If it be not the status of the broker, as far as my personal obser- 
vation goes, the broker today represents the manufacturer, his individuality 
is there; he serves the buyer as well as the seller; but he serves the buyer 
in that he faithfully and truthfully communicates to that buyer the quality 
and character of the goods that he is endeavoring to sell. The goods are 
his. He is a part of the selling organization of the manufacturer, or in my 


opinion, the manufacturer should know it and should be in position to pro- 
tect himself in all his transactions. 

Gentlemen, I would like to have that question settled by the conference 
committee, because I know that some of the brightest men in the brokerage 
business in this country contend at all times and all places that they do 
represent. the buyer equally with the seller. Many a convention sonds that 

Many a convention of wholesale grocers has sounded exactly 


same note. 


that note of gratitude to the brokers because of the faithful work the broker 
has done for the buyer, not in the sense that the broker wants. it to be 
understood he has been faithful to the buyer, but in the other sense that 
he has represented them, and saved them money. 

Now, that is the only thought that I want to present. I want to 
present it without the slighest feeling, because it is my judgment that it is 
merely a case of big head on the part of some brokers that created that 
feeling; that they were somehow a great, judicial body, functioning halfway 
between the producer on the one hand and the distributor on the other. I am 
frank to say, gentlemen, that that big head, that may have come to certain 
individual brokers, came to individual canners; possibly came to individual 
wholesale grocers; possibly came to the country as a whole during the period 
that followed the war; and possibly we are just recovering from a period of 
swelled head, and recovering from a period when improper methods crept in 
everywhere, and when, as the brokers recognized some parasites, crept into 
the brokerage profession and are still hanging on as leeches, endeavoring 
to get a sustenence improperly out of the canner or the buyer, and they do 
not care which. 

Now, there is only a few of those. That is not the issue. The broker 
can do his work in the future as well as he has done it in the past. My 
conviction is that just as surely as the canning industry is going along on 
sane, conservative lines, so the brokers are going thead on sane, conservative 
lines, and they are going to represent the people who pay them their com- 
mission; that they are going to maintain their own manhood, their own 
reputation; they are not going to do a single thing to belittle themselves in 
their efforts to sell goods, but they are going to sell goods; they are not going 
to buy goods for the buyer, but they are going to sell goods for the canner, 
and the canner is going to pay them their commissions and he does not want 
the commission paid by anybody else, either in money or good will, not one 
cent of it. He wants to pay the broker the full reward to which the broker 
is entitled and he does not want that broker subsidized directly or indirectly 
by the buyers. (Applause) 


Some Injurious Trade Practices. 


May I touch on just one little point at this time? The brokers can do 
more than we can do as canners to eliminate some absurd and injurious 
trade practices. 

Now, I am going to mention one and that is this, the S. A, P: contract 
on No. 10 Water Canned Fruits. I want to say that somehow there has 
crept into this industry a very peculiar situation as far as A. P. contracts 
are concerned. e canner goes out ard sells his No. 10 water canned apples 
S. A. The buyer comes along and says “It is time you named a price; 
I don’t want you to hold me up. If you hold me up very much longer, I 
won’t ba able to buy the quality of apples T want, and J want to know what 
your price will be so that I may accept it or reject it. eet 

In 99 cases out of a hundred, it is a buyer that takes the initiative in 
converting the S, A. P. to a firm price contract. The canner names his price; 
the buyer accepts his price; and it was done all over this country this year 
en S. A. P. contracts. reygzm-: 

Within a month or two afterwards, regardless of the fact that the 
legitimate canner had covered on his apples, buying orchards at a price 
which would net him only his decent margin of profits on the goods he had 
sold, the distributors, the buyers of No. 10 apples find out that somebody, 
somewhere, is buying cheap apples and is offering No. 10 apples at 75 cents 
or a dollar a dozen below the price. Then somehow,—probably a growth in 
the industry, there comes right ng oo = a demand that he revise 

i ices down to meet the decline in the market. 
- octeaes. I want to say to you that the canners of this country have 
been muloted of a million and a half dollars, at least, this fall, through the 
revision downward, under compulsion practically, of firm contracts that were 
originally S. A. P. contracts, and were confirmed at a fair price and at a 
firm price. One of the largest packers of No. 10 apples in New York inte 
at S. A. P. confirmed at $4.00, and today is billing out every case at $3.5 . 
and billing them out at a positive loss. Now, the point I want to make is, 
that is a rank trade abuse. It is not necessary to argue it. The “ong aed 
who has sold goods and has confirmed at a fixed price knows that he has 
to deliver those goods; if he is honest and intelligent, and does not want 
+o speeulate, he buys the raw materials with which to fill the cans. There 
js no yoom afterwards for a revision downward. The buyer had his chance 
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GEARS 


MOOTH running, correct in design, accurate and true to pitch, Caldwell 

gears are bound to please you. We make all types—machine-molded, 

cut tooth, mortise gears, etc. Caldwell Promptness is traditional. It is at 

your service. Our stocks assure prompt shipment. Let us figure with you 
next time you are in the market. 


: H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. LiINk-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
Chicago, 17th St. and Western Avenue Dallas, Texas, 709 Main St. New York, Woolworth Bidg. 
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Strip Feed Press 


rapid production of deep drawn metal articles. 


Large diameter shaft bearings allow ample rigidity and 
extra long slides maintain a perfect alignment of dies. 


variable cuts and simple adjustments for different lengths 
of material. 


The automatic feeding insures a high uniform output 
and elminates the dangerous hand operation. 


The Press is equipped with automatic release which 
|| immediately stops feeding mechanism when subject to undue strain. 


Additional particulars on this press or any other automatic can producing equipment gladly 


_| furnished upon request. 
McDONALD MACHINE. CO. 


| ie Mfrs. of Automatic Can Making Machinery, Presses, Dies, etc. de i, 


Although similar to our other Automatic Strip Feea | 
Presses, this particular size is especially adapted to the | 


Of extra heavy design with chrome nickel crankshaft 
and solid steel flywheel, the Press is well suited for single | 
or double die operations requiring excessive strain. 


The Press is provided with compound change gears for © 
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on an S. A. P. contract, which is all in favor of the buyer up to the moment 
when the price is named, and when the buyer wants a firm price and accepts 
a firm price, I contend, gentlemen, that the brokers of the country ought 
to assist the canners of the country in stopping such an absurd and vicious 
practice, as the following down of a spot market. 

I have heard those stories of $3.25 apples. I hope, gentlemen, you feel 
that I am big enough not to care about the few cases of No. 10 apples that 
we pack. I believe that hardly any of you know that we racked them. They 
do not amount to one-tenth of one per cent of our production. While the 
State of New York is packing today a million cases of No. 10 apples we are 
packing a few in one plant. I am talking for the industry, and I am talking 
against something that is inherently and viciously wrong and has got te be 
eradicated in the distribution of canned foods. 

Now, gentlemen, you brokers cannot afford to support the buyers in any 
campaign which leads to the aiunulment of their contracts and the robbing of 
the canners of the fair margin of profit which they supposed they had 
earned when they confirmed a sale to that distributor at a firm price. 

Why, gentlemen, I am ashamed, I really am ashamed to talk to you about 
it, but it has come up all over the country. It is a disgrace. It is a small 
thing in a way, but it is an utter and absolute disgrase, and I would be 
false to my duty and myself and to the industry if I did not express to you 
my feelings; and I want to say to you gentlemen, if there is a man in this 
room who feels that there is anything sound or decent in following the decline 
in the market or in conceding to the wishes of the buyer that he follows 
the decline in the open market so-called, when he had sold his goods S. A. P., 
and they later had been confirmed at a firm price, making an absolutely valid 
business and legal obligation on the rart of the canner to deliver and of 
the buyer to accept—if there is such a man in this room, I would like after 
this meeting to have the privilege of reviewing it with him; and I want to 
say that I am entirely open to conviction if I any wrong, if there is a single 
extenuating cordition which permits of that practice, I would like to know 
it, because my. condemnation of the practice, not of the man, not of the 
buyer, not of the brokers, not of the canners,--they are all parties to it,— 
but my condemnation of an intolerable and vicious practice may be wrong, 
because, gentlemen, I am only a baby in the canning game. I have not 
been in it as long as you gentlemen. You brokers know more about the 
equities, a good deal of distribution, than I know; but I think we can all 
see the impropriety of a situaiton such as I have described, and I think we 
can get together, and I think we can work out a sale practice on the sale 
of S. A. P. stuff which will be lived up to by the great majority of the 
canners, and the great majority of the buyers and by every one of the brokers 
as far as their moral support is concerned, and we can abolish, this year, any 
such practice as the practice that I have described. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Gentlemen, I have had the privilege this year of hearing a good deal 
about trade associations. I heard Secretary Hoover in Washington at the 
time of the conference of executives «f trade associations, make the statement 
that trade association work is vital to the business of the country and must 
be encouraged. You gentlemen know something about trade association work. 
If I am not incorrect in memory, this association is the oldest association 
of canners in the country. I wonder if I am right about that. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: You are right. 

MR. MOORE: So it does represent the heart of the canning industry of 
the United States and of this great city west. Do not think that we can- 
not see that; do not think that we do not know it. In the East we have 
our peculiar problems; the Pacific Coast has its peculiar problems. You 
have some peculiar problems existing in different products, existing in dif- 
ferent States, and you have your general problems that are common to this 
whole central section of the United States. Naturally, you get together for 
the discussion of those problems and to frrnich co-operation in working them 
out; and your existence is of extreme value to the canning industry, not only 
of this section but the canning industry of the country as a whole. Let me 
go further, gentlemen, in my view cf trade associations. Up in New York 
State we hired a secretary this year. We are paying him a living salary, a 
respectable salary, I hope; a salary which will enable him to work for the 
welfare of the canning industry in New York State; and we contend that 
the New York State Canners Association has a vital place in the canning 
industry. I know that State by State there are organizations of canners 
which are of extreme importance and should be encouraged and must be 
encouraged; but gentlemen, they should do a great deal more work than 
they are doing. 

Now, that does not mean. gentlemen, that there is not value in a Na- 
tional Association. It is so obvious to all cf us that the peas of Wisconsin 
comes into competition with the peas of New York State; that the County 
Gentleman and Evergreen Corn of Illinois comes into competition with the 
corn of Maine and the corn of New York, and the County Gentleman of 
Maryland, and that we are welded together. Moreover, gentlemen, it is not 
alone questions of competition, questions of enlightenment. There are ques- 
tions of subjects where we need co-operation for mutual protection. 

Let me use a very homely illustration, and I hope you will take it with- 
out indicating any prejudice on my part. one way or the other. A demand 
has gone up among the distributors of canned foods for an allowance in 
lieu of swells. We are endeavoring to find out about the swell ratios on 
different products, without committing curselves—I speak now as far as the 
National Canners Association is concerned—-to any policy in relation to giving 
such an allowance. The allowance that is suggested by the associations of 
our allied industries, the distributors, is one-half of one per cent. Take the 
average billing value of a case of canned foods, one-half of one per cent for 
swells, a cent and a half a case. Now, if a cent and a half a case should 
happen to be double your actual swell allowance, and if, through lack of 
inter-change of ideas, through lack of co-operation, a respectable minority 
of canners should adopt that policy of one-half of one per cent, it might 
force you and it might force me into making a concession of a half of one 
per cent, or a cent and a half a case, where the actual and honest payment 
of every loss that is occassioned to your buyers and my buyers through 
swells might not amount to a quarter of a cent a case. That is one little 
illustrations of the troubles that may come in, that is, to an unorganized 
industry. 

Let us go further than, that gentlemen. An organized industry is es- 
sential, as demonstrated by experience. In the past 20 years in this country, 
trade associaticns have increased in number from something like 150 to over 
2,000. Two thousand state associations, most of them represented at Wash- 
ington, because that is the center from which radiates government] touch: 
it is the center of the investigation of scientific problems; it is there that 
the research work of the country is performed. Two thousand associations 
of that character have an increase of nearly a thousand per cent in twenty 
years; and there seems to be among some a thought that trade associations 
rre losing their value. I heard a good deal about the statistics up in Wis- 


censin. I have had occasion to talk to you before on the question of ctetisties. ‘ 
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I maintain, and my -position now, gentlemen, as a canner, and soon I will 
maintain it as an ex-President of yqur association; that this industry can 
better prosper in knowledge than it can in ignorance; that ignorance offers 
opportunities to those who wish to manipulate, and that knowledge, light, 
guides and pretects the weak. 

‘Let me go back to last Spring, when I talked to you, and I told you, 
referring to trade conditions, that the wholesale grocers were purchasing a3 
far as we were concerned, in encoureging volume, but not in the volume of 
pre-war years. But I went further, gentlemen, and I said that the retailers 
were buying from cur specialty men of goods to be later distributed through 
the jobber in the full pre-war volume. ‘That was not psychology that oc- 
casioned it, gentlemen. If we had had the facts, every man in this room 
would have known that the retailer’s stocks were twenty to thirty cases on 
an average of the foods that we produced, lower than at the corresponding 
period in the previous year. We made some little investigation through our 
salesmen, and the figure which I give is not entirely casual. would say 
that it is as nearly accurate and as nearly representative as any figure that 
perhaps could be given, that the retail stocks on the first of January’ and 
the first of February, the first of March, last year, were, in the items which 
we produced, the general canned fruits and vegetables, on the average, thirty 
cases per store lower than they were at any corresponding period. Thirty 
cases per store means ten million cases. You have heard one of the sanest 
business men in the canners industry sound a note of caution this morn- 
ing. I refer to Mr. Leitsch. Just take the thought I am giving you, and 
see if it does not carry a little bit of caution to your’ mind. Wd had a 
wonderful pack of peas, both in quantity and in quality, three million cases 
or more in excess of the average pack of the pre-war period, and that pack 
has passed in great part from the canners’ hands. But if I am not mistaken 
in my touch of the trade, consumption has only increased to a reasonable 
extent. Those peas have not been eaten up yet, and the real draw has been 
by the retailer upon the wholesaler; the retailer feeling that with the tendency 
to advancing prices and tendency to better buying power in his locality, he 
was justified in getting his reserves back to their normal status. Conse- 
quently he has asked the wholesaler to deliver to him in reasonable volume. 
He has not bought a case at a time; he has taken in a reasonable quantity 
of canned foods, and those reserves are replenished to a certain extent; and. 
gentlemen, next spring, with all our optimism, we cannot be sure that the 
retailer’ stocks will be as low as they were a year ago. The consumption 
will be greater during this winter period. I have absolute faith in the 
soundness and permanence of business improvement; but let us not go wild 
on that subject; let us not ignore the fact that it took from 10 to 15 
million cases to bring the reserves in the retailer’s hands and the reserves 
in the wholesale grocer’s hands, up to the normal point, and we will con- 
tinue to take them to maintain reserves at the normal point, HWwt that 
hose reserves are mobile. and the first touch of depression, the first sign 
of danger will impel the retailer and the wholesaler to cut down his stocks, 
and he will eat up his reserves and there will again be a temporary depression. 

A few days ago I had the privilege of listening to Mr. Babson. He 
sounded a note of extreme optimism; and wound up with this slogan: “Bite 
off more than you can chew, then chew it. Plan more work than you can 
do, then do it. Hitch your chariot to a star, do your best, and there you are.” 

Now, gentlemen, that was his slogan for the next twelve months. I do 
not believe you should take it literally. Let me substitute a slogan. “Sell 
all the goods that you can can. Then can all the goods that you have sold 
the very best you can.”’ (Applause.) 

There is no national canners association, gentlemen, except as the canning 
industry creates it and maintains it. The National Canners Association i; 
not an independent organization, it is merely an expression of the desire 
of canning industry to co-operate in the rational solution of its special prob- 
lems. From my intimate contact with the association during the past nine 
months, I am able to say to you that it is today a business organization of 
which the canning industry may well he proud. It is just as sound and 
solvent as the individual business of the strongest ‘canner in the United 
States. It is spending less than its income. It will finish this most trying 
year to the canning industry with a net balance of twenty-two to thirty 
thousand dollars in the treasury and nc unpaid debts. (App'ause) Its budget 
for the coming year has been prepared and has been reviewed by the leadine 
business men engaged in the canning industry in the United States; aud if 
I mentioned the names of the gentlemen who were pre:ent in Wa:hingeton 
you would agree with me, just 100 per cent. With that budget before us, 
gentlemen, we felt that it was time for a referendum to the canning industry, 
and I bring to you today a question: 


THE QUESTION 


Our budget, with the dues reduced by one-half from last year, is suf- 
ficient to maintain the National Canners Association as it is now organized 
and conduct the absolutely essential work that is now in process, without a 
single dollar of additional contributions. 

Gentlemen, this industry, like others, went down to the very bottom. I 
do not believe it is the will of the canning industry to stay at the bottom. 
If the National Association is to be your expression of progress and is to 
represent you on a national scale in the effort to work out your prob'ems, 
then it must do other work than the work that has been done; and in addi- 
tion to that budget, gentlemen. There has been worked out a list of national 
jobs to be done, which call for a minimum amount of something like $50,000. 
Gentlemen, not one step will be taken towards doing any of that work until 
the money is at hand. The canning industry will speculate, I hop, never 
again in the accumulation of big <tocks. 

The National Canners Association will undertake no enterprise, in my 
judgment, that the canning industry of the United States has not p'edged 
itself to finance. 


Now, just let me mention to you a few things that we feel ought to 
be done. Remember, thi: matter of dues was occasionel by the carrying 
out of this tremendous and wonderful work in fighting the botulism curse. 
Remember, that work has been practically completed, consequently our nor- 
mal expenditures are down to the half. Gentlemen. trade slanders are grow- 
ing every year. Nearly a hundred cases have been brought to the attention 
of the National Canners Association this year; have been investigated by 
special trade agents, and only five or six of them have gotten into the 
newspapers. Over 100 cases of an alleged poisoning. cases that would injure 
our industry terrifically. if they came out in the glaring and blatant head- 
lines that are favored hy the press, whenever they talk about food. Ther> 
is scmething about it, food is so essential that when we commence to talk 
about poisoned food, we put out red-ink headlines, and when we talk in red 
ink zhout poison in the tin can, we create more trouble in one day than we 
can remedy in years. Of those 100 cases—I think the actual number was 
98 on the 15th day of October—only three or four have ever appeared in 
print. Practically all of them are false 
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Is there any protection to you, gentlemen, in the fighting of that class 
of sensationalism that seems particularly detrimental to our industry? We 
believe. gentlemen, that we must organize in the National Canners Associa- 
tion a special bureau to spread the truth as to canned foods among physi- 
cians, nurses, organizations concerned with the public weal, and do it upon 
a level which they will appreciate. Neither you nor I can go to a medical 
association and be heard. The only way we can get a hearing and remove 
the false prejudice that now exists among doctors and nurses is by employ- 
ing a physician of the highest character, of the most eminent qualifications, 
to work the matter out in such a way that conviction is carried to every 
man in the medical fraternity. 

Further than that, gentlemen, we believe that the ladies of this land 
do not know the value cf canned foods; that they have erroneous impres- 
sicns as to the effect of sterilizing. Some of them think that when you 
sterilize you kill the vitamines and that the food wil! no longer be good 
for children. Why, there are so many misconceptions that I do not need 
to go into them at all. We believe, gent emen, that with a practical Home 
Econcmics Bureau, with one of the lesding women of the United States in 
charge of that Bureau, a woman of such qualifications that wherever she 
goes she will carry with her true publicity for canned foods, a woman who 
ean be in contact with the home bureau department of every newspaper and 
magazine, to correct the errors and to gain for our industry the things 
which it is entilted to have, 

Gentiemen, we had on our little list eleven items, every one as impor- 
tent as the two we have mentioned, and we believe that those can be starte? 
and conducted advantageously during this coming year on the limited sum 
of $50,000. 


Now, the referendum which we are presenting to the canning industry 
is: Do you want the National Canners Association to go ahead and take 
these steps which we feel are necessary to protect the canning industry to 
forwerd its interests? If you do, you do not have to raise a single doilar. 
If you do not, all you have got to do is to stand pat. If you want the 
industry to go ahead, as members of the National Canners Association, your 
contribution at the regular rate of one-half cent per case will be ample for 
that purpose. 


Now, in closing, gentlemen, without talking with a single canner in the 
country on the program which we adopted in Washington of cutting our 
dues from a cent to a half a cent, of naming our budget within our present 
income, of outlining the work to be done which we consider immediately 
necessary, the small armount of which will not be done unless the support 
is forthcoming, I believe all of that program will have the endorsement of 
the canning industry of the United States. It is immaterial to any of us 
individually; I believe that it is absolutely vital to the protection, to the 
progress and to the mainenance of the high ideals of the canning industry. 
I believe that we can only give adequate service to the consumers of this 
country, and that, after a'l, is where we must ultimately succeed or fail, if 
we go ahead with a proper campaign to fight falsehood and slander and to 
spreed knowledge, to spread truth everywhere throughout the country. I 
thank you. 


PRESIDENT CLARK: Gentlemen, I know that we all very much ap- 
preciate Mr. Moore’s fine address, and we will give great thought and atten- 
tion to the many fine suggestions he has made. 

We will now adjourn until 2.30 o’clock this afternoon. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION — 
November 9, 1922, 2.30 O’clock P. M. 


Convention called to order by President Clark. 
PRESIENT CLARK: I am gcing to call on Mr. Ogden Sells, former 
president of Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSN. 


Greetings by Ogden Sells, former President. 


It has been my privilege to convey to you the greetings of our associa- 
tion for several meetings past, and I think there is nothing I can add to 
the cordiality of those greetings at this time. We are always glad to be 
permitted to ta!k to you in the canners’ session and to support to the 
fullest possible extent, as far as we are able, your work. We stand, us we 
have always stood, 100 per cent for the canner. 

I could not help but think, as I listened to the problems which ap- 
parently exist, and which I am certain will be ironed out, between the can- 
ner and the broker, that we, too, in a minor degree, have perhaps a little 
the same problem, speaking of the legitimate manufacturer who is a mem- 
ber of our association, and a3 a member of our association has supported 
the association work and through it your work. We are subject at times 
to practices that are pernicious. We go to considerable expense to produce 
new machinery, new devices, develop new seeds, build new labels, make 
better cans for the benefit of you gentlemen, and we are occasionally mis- 
represented by perhaps some of the same class of individuals that were 
sort of on the gridiron here this morning. We want the fair deal. We 
want to give it to you; we want you to give it to us. We do not want 
you to put us in the position of being cn the defensive some day, the same 
way as probably the legitimate, hard-hitting, God-fearing broker feels that 
he was this morning. 

I think that most of you, without my going into any details and dealing 
simply in generalities, grasp what I mean. I think that it is no more than 
fair to the supply manufacturer, be his line what it may, who is trying, 
faithfully and honestly, Mr. President, to serve your interest, gentlemen, 
because it is only in your prosperity that he prospers, not to see that he 
gets the support and encouragement that he deserves, and that he deals with 
you as an individual concern. I thank you. 


THE CAPPER SEED BILL 
By C. G@. Woodbury, Washington, D. C., Expert National Canners’ 
Association. 


The Capper Seed Bill is before Congress, in the Senate, introduced by 
Senator Capper, and referred to the Committee on Agricultural Relations, 
and probably will be up for hearings at the next session of Congress. Our 
information is that an identical bill will be introduced in the House in the 
early days of the coming session. ; 

Now, what is the history of the Capper Seed Bill and what is the in- 
terest of the canner in that or some other Federal Seed Legislation? It 
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seems to me that those are the questions that we want to talk over for a 
few minutes. 

I think we are all agreed that there is room for improvement in some 
direction in the seed trade. I believe our friends in the seed trade will be 
the first to agree. Certainly, it is true that canners, from time to time, 
have suffered by not having seed that were true to name, true to variety, 
and sometimes seed that would not give satisfactory germination. Those 
are unfortunate experiences; they are costly. They are costiy to the canner 
directly in lowering his crop, in reducing his pack, in making it impossibic 
to fil his orders sometimes. They are, perhaps, more expensive to the can- 
ner, because whenever an experience of that kind comes along, the canner 
loses the good will, one of his most valuable assets, of his growers. The 
canner, of course, must be responsible for the seed that is distributed. 
Wherever any other course has been tried, it has Jed to confusion and 
disaster. It is not practical to have growers of sweet corn or growers of 
peas each trying to save his own seed supply, and after a few years have 
about 500 different types and strains and qualities of raw product produced. 

In the nature of an organization of the business, then, the canner is the 
one who must get the best seed that he can, and he must be responsible for 
the quality of the seed that is distributed to the growers in his territory. 

Well, now, it happened a year or two ago that there had been a rather, 
perhaps unusual, series of more or less distressing experiences by canners 
in regard to seed quality, seed germination and seed trueness to type. In 
some cases, it was tomatoes; in some cases it was sweet corn, and in some 
cases it was peas. A number of men in the industry began to get pretty 
seriously concerned. 

It is not a new problem. It is one which, in greater or less degree, I 
think, has been with us for some time; but some of these things coming 
along in intensely rapid succession, seemed to make the situation more than 
usually acute. A group of men from the industry went down to Washington 
and talked this matter over with people in the Department of Agriculture, 
asking them that the deparment really give this whole subject serious con- 
sideration, to see if they had anything constructive to say, as to how the 
difficulties might be gotten around or as to how some method might be out- 
lined which would be helpful. The canners at that time said frankly, we 
do not know whether seed legislation is the answer or not If it is, we do 
not know what kind it ought to be; but here is a great, big governmental 
institution, in touch with agriculture, in touch with the seed trade, in touch 
with the producers; and an agency of that kind, as a matter of public 
service, ought to have something constructive to say about this seed trouble 
and about the seed problem. Well, the result of that request was that the 
Department of Agricuiture did give very serious, earnest consideration to 
this whole problem. I happened to be called in two or three times to sit 
with different groups down there in the Department, who were studying this 
thing. The final result was the expression on the part of the Department 
of Agriculture that Federal Seed Legislation would probably be the best 
method of approach toward a solution of this problem; seed legislation of a 
somewhat different type than any which has been undertaken before in this 
country, 

When the matter was subjected to further study and criticism and modi- 
fication, the final result was the Capper Seed bill. That is not a canner’s 
measure; it is not a measure in which the canning industry has any more 
interest or any different interest than any other buyer of seed. The 
measure is, however, I think, of interest to every buyer of seed in the 
ecuntry and to every seedsman in the country. It does two or three things, 
or proposes to do two or three things. The measure is not so very long, 
although it looks a good deal more formidable than it is. It proposes that 
the Department of Agriculture shall make a study of varieties and types— 
something which we might say the Department of Agriculture ought to have 
been doing for the last thirty or forty years; it has, in a measure, but not 
in sufficient degree, or not with suflicient help, not on a sufficient scale so 
that there is any information available as to what constitutes true variety 
of type. 

Of course, we all recognize that varieties of the same strain or type 
differ somewhat ir different parts of the country and under dfferent soil 
conditions, but the Department of Agriculture, under this bill, is authorized, 
or directed, to engage in this study of varieties and nomenclature and types 
aad strains. Take the matter of multiplication of varieties alone. I have 
talked that matter over with a good many seedmen. I see there are some 
here, and I am glad there are. I think many of the most able and pro- 
gressive seedsmen in the country will agree that the multiplication of variety 
of names in the seed trade catalogues is one of the curses of the business. 
For instance, we have hundreds and hundreds of varieties of tomatoes cata- 
logued. It does not mean that there are hundreds and hundreds of distinct 
varieties of tomatoes. It means tkere are scores of names for tomatoes, 
which no seedsman or any other expert can distinguish one from another. 
It means an endless duplication and confusion. Well, under the Capper 
Seed Bill, the Department of Agriculture would study that situation and 
werk out some definite information on really distinct varieties which are 
being grewn in tke country, and which are introduced, and which are 
offered from time to time. It would work constructively towards straighten- 
ing out this horrible confused nomenclature problem. 

The bill provides also that the Secretary of Agriculture may develop 
standards of definitions or regulations for the registration of seed or 
stocks under certain conditions. 

Now, whether or not seed under the Capper Seed Bill, or a given stock 
of seed would be registered, is a matter that is optional or permissive with 
the seedsman. The Capper" bill is not a compulsory measure in that respect ; 
it is optional; it is permissive. It gives a chance for the seedsman who is 
trying to produce the best seed possible, and who has something that he is 
confident is right, to put himself on record behind that seed and invites 
a disinterested other party, the Government, to inspect his stock seed fields, 
if it pleases; to come into his establishment and see how that stuff is grown, 
the conditions under which it is produced, and to satisfy itself in any way 
it wants to that the seed of this stcck is as represented, nothing more. If 
that is found to be the case, that seed will be eligible for registration. That 
registered seed stock stands there available to the buyer, to the canner, 
market gardener, or the farmer who is interested in having the testimony 
of a disinterested third party that the seed he is buying is as represented. 

Now, under present conditions of the trade, of course, he has the testi- 
mony of the seedsman. With some seedsmen that is all he needs. With 
other seedsmen, unfertunately, experience has shown that is not sufficient. 
What this Capper Bill provides then is a piece of machinery by which the 
man who wants to buy seed under a little different kind of protection than 
he has had under current practices in the trade, can get that protection. 


It enables the seedsman who wants to do business with a market, with a- 


buyer that appreciates quality, to find that buyer. 

Now, that is about the whole story in a nutshell, so far as the Capper 
Seed Bill is concerned... Whether that is the best approach _to the problem 
or not is a matter for discussion and debate. It is on the boards now; it is 


If there 


introduced in the Senate. Probably hearings will be held on it. 
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is any better way to get at it, I think that better way ought to be devised. 
I think the bill has been misunderstcod in some quarters. It does not im- 
Pose anything on anybody. It has been criticized to me from several sources 
as not being worth anything on that account; that it will be a dead letter 
if it is enacted; that it does not go far enough; it is not radical enough. 
I have been told that time and time again. I have been told, on the other 
hand, that the things which the bill stands for are worthy enough, but that 
the move outlined will not make it possible to obtain the result which is 
desired. I do not know as to that; I cannot tell. I do not know whether 
anybody can tell until it is tried. However, it does represent a new type? 
of seed legislation. We have seed bills of one kind or another on the 
statute books of most States. They provide a certain protection; they pro- 
vide protection against the presence of a lot of weed seeds, and against 
the presence of a lot of dirt or foreign or inert matter, but they do not 
provide the kind of protection for the class of seeds the canner is inter- 
ested in. With tomato seed or pea seed or corn seed, it is not a matter of 
having weed seeds in there; it is a question of variety, trueness to type and 
trueness to name that is important with the canner. On matters of that 
kind there is not any State seed law that I know of to reach that situation 
or that even attempts to offer any protection. 


THE WINDOW OF THE CAN 


Py Mr, 7, E, Lester, Chicago, with U. 8. Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company. 


The name “The Window of the Can” is borrowed. It has been said “The 
fuce is the window of the mind—the soul.’ 

Let the label speak for the contents—Cond 
ther—an artistic stained glass window 
“Nature’s Best.” 

A definition of a label is, from one source at least—‘‘A slip or tag of 
paper or other material affixed to something, and bearing an inscription to 
indicate the character, ownership or destination.” Truly, a compendium 
of many thoughts. Character is certainly wonderful in human life, and 
character survives. Ownership is conferring the possession for a given con- 
sideration in all that that implies, and as we all say, a well-consummated 
deal between parties. One giving possession of the article in good value to 
full satisfaction to the other is the most worthy—the only real—thing in 
commercial life. 

To enhance the transaction in time and pleasantly—and I may say 
speedily—is obviously a good thing, a wise thing and a useful thing. 

And the label performs that function as I hope to show you. First of 
all, I might remark at the outset that I am here not to speak of special 
interests—my own and my firm’s—but to extoll or at least present the 
very well rocognized virtues of the label as for a fundamental use in con- 
ferring possession from the maker or producer to the consumer—the later 
perhaps the most benefited, if he realizes, or is judiciously helped to realize 
it. The great urge of the manufacturer, or artisan and creator of things, 
is to try to market his product in such a way as to stimulate possession; 


d Good I say fur- 
like the Old Mast ting 


-and the transaction affected—cultivate a true appreciation so that repetition 


of purchase will inevitably ensue. Why—and I say it with all reverence— 
when this world of, ours was first created, the only thing that prevented 
it being labeled was the lack of a vehicle of expression. We had to wait 
centuries until inspired writers in manuscripts of papyrus, or such a matter, 
rose" us that our Beneficent Creator labeled the world by saying “It was 
” 


And then the printing press! Chronicle the advent, the commencement 
of enlightenment of on all things, historical, deeds performed, and “fine 
pots and kettles, yes rat traps,’’ manufactured by John Smith, et al. No 
laborious drawings, engrossings and letterings by monks and artists through 
months of toil in producing only one thing, it may be only one medium of 
expression. Hail the method and way to tell thousands of the good things 
to eat, the good things to wear and where to get them. It was merely an 
expression in black and white perhaps at first, showing possibly a black 
fruit and black loaf of bread, and with it a big effort of the imagination 
to aid you. Well, it was something—and that something was any way par- 
ticularly good. 

Then came the event—the glorious appearance of colors, photography 
following the discoveries of M. J. Daguerre away back in the early part of 
1800, lent its aid, and a process of great evolution started, until it is pos- 
sible to represent with fidelity the modest blush of the women, the beauti- 
ful blush of the new blown rose, and the most satisfying blush on a beauti- 
ful epple to eat. Yes, representations of fruit and vegetables have been 
made where people say, looking at them, “Give me some sugar, or it might 
be some other condiment, and I'll eat it right off the label.” 


Dees a label’ sell goods? Well, try it yourself. At the close of this 
convention take home a bag—a plain, unpretentious bag—of chocolates or 
candy. Let your neighbor, who perhaps you and I call a little more ex- 
travegant, or a little bit more of a spendthrift—iet him bring home a nice 
box of “John Smith’s Inexpressibles” in gold and colors and SEE. I do not 
say both ladies will not eat them, but your neighbor’s wife with the beautiful 
box in gold and colors, enjoyed the chocolates more and more, if such 
could be analyzed, and I'll bet the outer ring of the doughnut to the inner 
hole of the same that I am right. 

Some essentials to good labels I'll review. 


The value of a good name is apparent. The selection of a good euphone- 
ous name is desirable. It is not easy as the years and decades go by—but 
it is still a subject for thdught. 

“A good name is better than riches,” saith the Psalmist. I did not 
know that David merchandised except in wars, possibly cattle, and exchanged 
wives, but he stated ‘a whole earful.” (Excuse slang.) 


“T. R.” is a trademark, and as such means a good deal, and meant a 
good deal in a certain statesman. In selecting that name do not forget a 
good artist supplements the good effect—makes the story trite and im- 
pressive by good representations of all accessories. A poor artist murder: 
both name and design without penalty for the crime. Something rather 


not so good in a name may be wonderfully “fetching,” if the artist does 
his part. 


And right here I put in a word for the early placing of orders in, for 
and anticipating the season. The labels you use are executed in combination 
sheets of @ collective nature, and prices are made in that relation. Your 
work does not print or lithograph by itself. It assembles with other orders 
throughout the country. otherwise prices would be prohibitive. This is true— 
deny it who may. One can sympathize with people that during the war or 
through other contingencies, you, Mr. Esteemed Canner, carefully safeguarded 
your investments in many kinds of supplies. But it is not altogether fair 
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to come to a manufacturer of labels at inopportune times to supplement 
orders, repeat them it may be—in any case exact time delivery, which 
through reasons: apparent may result in a possible loss, or at least no profit, 
with conseyuent worry and anxiety. 

The label business is no Elysium of things lovely at any time, but a 
conscientious staff of men does not knowingly inflict anxiety on a customer 
or himself in this time delivery under stress. I believe it can be remedied a 
ment deal now when pure food regulations are pretty much settled and re- 
productions strictly to be iooked for. I speak for all label manufacturers in 
this behaif. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: The next number is by a man who is very well 
known to all of us, and when the Secretary asked me what I thought would 
be a good subject for him to speak about, I promptly toid him I thought a 
very interesting subject would be “Reduction in the Price of Cans.” I do 
not know whether Mr. Baker will take that subject or not, but I am happy 
to introduce to you Mr. H. A, Baker, of Chicago, representing the American 
Can Company, 


CANS FOR CANNING 


Baker, Chicago, Ill., Representing the American 
Can Company. 


By Mr. H. A. 


The subject of cans is a very peculiar subject. I never heard of it before. 
When it comes to the cost price of cans, and the selling price of cans, they 
are practically one and the same thing. It is very much like you gentlemen 
naming futures on your products for next year. I do not think you could 
do it very well. I might mention a few things that are involved in the 
matter of can costs, to make a few little guesses, unofficially. I am afraid, 
however it would be very much like some sf Mr. Goldberg’s cartoons, which 
he labels “They don’t mean anything.” 

Tin cans have three elements of cost—I will not say how many e!ements 
of profit, but three elements of cost. Of course, there is the tin plate ele- 
ment and the freight element, and then the can manufacturer’s element. 
The tin plate element cost is very much the largest of all, and larger than 
all others put together by double, and two-thirds the cost. The price of tin 
plate is a thing that is very hard to guess. You can sum up some of the 
factors in industry which might shove the price cne way, and some that 
would shove it the other way, and then you can make a guess about what 
is going to hapren. It is always a sort of tug of war. Tin plate now is 
$4.75 a box, and has been ail year. Nobody knows what it is going to be 
the first of January next. We have in this country capacity for making 
about 40,000,000 base boxes of tin plate, and something like 20,000,000 of 
these are required for food products. There have usually been about five 
million boxes exported per year. I am afraid there is not going to be that 
much exported this year. There is a new tariff law which, I believe, puts 
a duty of $1.10 a base bex on tin plate. ‘That will mean one thing, and 
means that some of the capacity of tn plate making in this country will 
be made out of foreign plate, because they can get a drawback, and there 
are very large quantities cf tin containers exported, net in food products. 
but there is enormous oil exportation. A very large part of the oil trade 
in the Orient is in the so-called five-gallon square cans; but there are 
quantities of those made that are beyond most people’s imagnation. That 
means that some of the capacity of tin plate making in this country will 
probably be idle unless there is a very lively domestic business. I doubt, 
under the conditions, if the United States will export much tin plate to 
Canada, which until last year bought practically all of the tin plate in 
Pittsburgh. 

Well, there you have conditions of many mills of large capacity with a 
limiting demand, that should sharpen competition and certainly bring about 
a condition in which tin plate will not sell much above cost, or at least at 
a very meager profit. You have ideal conditions there for a low selling 
price. On the other hand, no one knows what percentage of that capacity 
is going to operate. 

The steel business of this country is largely carried on by foreign labor. 
Immigration restrictions have taken away the supply of fresh labor that 
for years previously came to the steel trade, For some reason or other 
Americans will not work in the steel industry. The workers in the steel 
industry are largely foreigners. You have probably noticed in the news- 
papers a little whi'e ago that the Steel Corporation increased its price to 
labor in wages about 20 per cent. I think there is no question but what 
they will have to be very much further increased, because they cannot and 
are not getting the labor to turn out the steel which is demanded now. 
I see no help of getting this labor any way other than by paying for it, 
and that will probably be high. 

It may be that quite 2 bit of the capacity will not be used, and there 
may be such artificial conditions that the price of tin plate will be raised 
considerably. Those are the factors. Which way it will go no one at the 
present time knows. It would seem likely, however, that there could be 
very much change in it. 

Now, as far as freight conditions are concerned, the freight rates do 
not make such a large element of cost of cans. There has been an increase 
since 1914 of freight, amounting to about 35 cents a thousand No. 2 cans. 

Take the can maker’s element, which comes to about $6.00 on No. 2 
eans. Out of that six dollars, of course, you have to pay your direct labor, 
and you have to run your plants, keep them up, keep your machinery up, 
replacements, developments, and new machinery. It is an enormous busi- 
ness from that standpoint Contrary to the general impression, the direct 
labor cost in making a thousand cans is not excessively high. It is the 
indirect cost, it is the machine cost, the replacement cost and deve'opment 
cost, building cost. The direct labor cost is not an appalling figure at all. 
You probahdy would be very much surprised if you were told what it was. 
It would not mean anything, anyway, but it is very much smaller than 
most people have an idea of. 

Out of that $6.00 all of the manufacturing must be done; reserve for 
losses and profit must come. 

Now. I would just like for you to think for a minute on this one 
point. Supposing there is a dollar a thousand in the can maker’s element 
of cost of cans. That, temporarily, might be high, might be too high by 
that amount. I am talking in large figures. A dollar a thousand means mil- 
lions of dollars when you speak of billions of cans; but when it comes 
down to the cost per thousand, it means 1.2 cents a dozen. That would 
not move any corn or any peas or any tomatoes. It means a great deal in 
large quantity to a can manufacturer. But I take it that the canning in- 
dustry wants its supply people to go ahead in development work, spend 
money, try to do things; and that is what has been done. and what I hope 
you gentlemen expect the can manufacturers and other supply people to do. 
It is a very difficult proposition to estimate just what should be the price 
of cans. Merchandise in cans is on 4 peculiar basis; you cannot make a 
year’s price. Contracts are on a requirement basis. Most canners know 
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everything about tin cans except how many they want, and when they are 
going to want them. I do not think many canners know about that. A doliar 
a thousand means 1.2 cents a dozen. You can see that out of six dollars 
If all the profit 
were thrown off, the business run on purely philanthropic lines, it would 
mean a reduction of more than a few cents per dozen in canned foods. 

Can makers’ prices, I think, are fair'y reasonable. Of course, a can 
maker has some good luck as well as bad luck. This year is a very large 
year. I think the output of cans this year is probably the greatest it ever 
has been, with the exception of 1918. That may be a little surprising, in 
view of the short pack of some commodities, but there are other com- 
modities that have lain dormant for a long while that require great num- 
bers of tin cans. 

Costs started out this year pretty fair. 
increases in factory wages this year. 
have to be made for next year. 

All that the can manufacturer can attempt to do in naming his price 
is to use his best judgment on what the future as a whole year is gong 
to be; whether he can anticipate reductions or increases, he is only figur- 
ing on a small margin either way; it is a small margin as far as the can- 
ner is concerned. When applied to billions of cans it means real dollars, 
it means development. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: Well, there may not be very much chance for a 
reduction in the price of cans, but you know they always told me that in 
business you should keep hammering away anyway. I realize perectly 
well, as you do, that the can makers have made strenuous effort in the 
past to improve their cans, improve cunditions for the canners, and they 
have undoubtedly, and I know they do spend thousands and thousands of 
dollars in experimental work. We are grateful to Mr. Baker for his pleas- 
ant address. 

The first one who will address you is the pioneer of Canned Foods Week, 
upon which we have three speakers. I have said considerable about Canned 
Foods Week. I am not going to say any more. I hope that after these 
three gentlemen have finished giving you the canner’s viewpoint, the who'e- 
sale grocers’ viewpoint and the brokers’ viewpoint, that you will do the one 
essential thing, to make this a biz success end get in your subscription. 
which, as I have told you before, is very small. 

The first one who will address you is the poneer of Canned Foods Week, 
the father of the thought. This gentleman wrote a letter to President 
Strasbaugh, of the National Association, last year, outlining the plan, and 
from that letter the final plan was made up. I am now glad to introduce 
to you H.-L. Herrington, of Ogden, Utah. 


They have been about four 
There are other increases that will 
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March 3-10, 1923. 
(a). A Canners’ View. 


By H. L. Herrington, Ogden, Utah, Member National Canned Foods 
Week Committee. 


I believe that now the American Can Company has given us such a 
splendid reduction in cans, some of us can talk a little better. I was glad 
Brother Baker announced the reduction; I know we will all go home feel- 
ing better. 

One thing that I am very glad of, though, is that the National Canned 
Foods Week Committee decided to stick by the name of National Canned 
Foods Week, instead of calling it that long name, I put it down here in 
my notes—Second Annual Natioal Canned Foods Sale—you get all tangled 
up before you get through saying it. 

There are several reasons why I am glad of that, and the first reason 
is that I do not think any of us wanted to commercialize this movement. 
It is true, perhaps, that down at the end of the thing, our object is to sell 
canned foods, but it certainly is not the object of the movement to have 
the National Canners Association back a selling proposition. 

I think that we have one of the greatest opportunities for publicity 
that the canners have ever had brought before them. I think, as we have 
listened to some of the talks this morning along the line, it seems that 
every speaker touched on that particular phase of the subject, and that 
was_ publicity. Publicity, that is what the canning industry of the country 
needs, is publicity. If we could have the right kind of publicity driven 
home in the way that it ought to be, to e heart of every consumer, 
there would not be enough factories in the United States to pack the prod- 
ucts that the public would demand. 

We forget that the one and main thing is quality; and the one and 
main thing in this movemet of Canned Foods Week must be education. 
You must not get away from that. I do not care how you educate them, 
through advertising, or you can call it publicity, food show demonstrations, 
or any way you want to, it is to educate the people to use canned foods, 
and when they use them it will be up to us to pack them. 

As I say, pack quality. Tell the truth on your labels. There is one 
thing which I guess the ccrn packers do not tell any more than we do on 
their labels, or any more than the pea packers do. I tell you, when you 
buy a can of peas there isn’t anything on that label to tell you what it is. 
You don’t know whether it is standard, sub-standard, No. 1, No. 2, 3, 4 or 
5, or 6 sieve, or sweet or Alaska or anything. It is like buying a pig in a 
poke. You might just as wel! have a grab bag and reach in there and pay 
your money and pull out a can, you stand just as much chance of getting 
a No. 1 sieve as you do of getting a No 6 Alaska. There is nothing on 
that can to tell the housewife, if she wants another one, what to ask for. 
There isn't sne woman out of a hundred that knows what the sieve means. 
She does not know whether the sieve is the No. of the sieve they ue, 
whether that refers to a hole in the sieve. or the number of the frame of 
the sieve. She does not know. How is she going to know? How could she 
know, because you have never told her. I was asked to talk to some of 
the clubs in Ogden. We have clubs there, I suppose, like you have here, 
the Rotary, the Kiwanis, and Progressives, and the Engineers. They asked 
me to talk on canned foods, and I tried to do the best I could, and I began 
to tell them the trouble was the housewives did not know how to buy. 
The housewife did not know how to buy because she’ never was educated 
to buy; no one told her how to buy. The housewife says, “I got a fine 
can of peas yesterday and I went back to get.some more, and I got the 
rottenest can I ever have had. How am I to know what kind of a pea 
to ask for?” I said, “I don’t know; I can’t tell you; 1 don’t pack peas. 

I will tell you, gentlemen, when we are afraid to put on our labels 
what is in the can, we had better quit packing. If we will tell the truth 
on the labels, tell the truth in our advertising. the sales will take care 
of themselves. You do not find the packer of quality with his warehouses 
full of goods and worrying about carrying them into next year’s pack, do 
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you? Out my way I do not see any of them that pack quality that have to 
wcrry about when it comes to the next pack, because they have a lot of 
goods on hand; they are sold; they are gone, because the jobber that buys 
those goods knows what to expect. It is a shame that a man will go out 
and contract for good tematoes, good corn and good peas and have it brought 
into his factory and then pack it as slop. You men know that what you 
come to these conventions you do not go to a little, cheap restaurant on 
a side street, where you can get a 25-cent meal, do you? No; you go 
where you know you are going to get good food; you don’t care what you 
have to pay for it; you know you will get what you pay for. The same 
is true with canned foods. The man that packs quality will get a sale for 


“his goods; his goods are gone before the next pack comes on. 


I believe it was James Russell Loweil that said that truth is always 
on the scaffold, and error in the throne. It is true. We have got to 
apologize all the time for canned foods; we are continuously apologizing 
for them, because the bad things are always the things that predominate. 
If there is something bad that happens it is always on the throne. It is 
heralded from the housetops; it comes out in the papers in flaming head- 
lines, as I said to a broker today, telling him about a letter I got telling 
me something good about a shipment I made to a man. I wrote the 
fellow and thanked him for it. I told him I woud frame it. I said, 
“I do not miss any brickbats, but I get very few bouquets.” 

We have to educate the consuming pubic to eat canned foods. There 
are severa reasons we can give for the use of canned foods. I have just 
jotted down three. First, is safety. The next is wholesomeness, and the 
next is the economic vaue, 

Now, we hate to urge anyone to eat anything that is not good. That 
is all the more reason then why we should keep our attention, in the pack- 
ing of canned foods, on quality. In urging the people to eat canned foods, 
let us pack canned foods that are fit to eat. A cue is a pretty good thing 
at any time. There is a cue in the canning of canned foods that we must 


. keep in mind continually, ad we must not transpose the cue of quality and 


the cue of quantity. A lot of packers, I believe, go in for quantity and 
for quality. We can forget the latter cut, that of quantity, if we will 
stick to quality; then quantity will take care of itself. 


Quality is otained only by careful watchfulness and using scientific 
methods. I will tell you, if the National Canners Association would use 
our research labcratory in Washington as they should, Dr. Bigelow and 
his assstants would be too busy; they woud have to get some more. We 
do not avail ourselves of the privileges and the opportunities that we have 
as members of the National Canners Association. Some of them back home 
said, ““‘What will we get for our money?” “Well,” I said, “that is a pretty 
hard thing to tell you birds, what you will get for your money. You stay 
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whom many -of you know, formerly of Chicago, and now with the Amos 
James Grocery Company, of St. Louis. 


(b). Wholesale Grocers’ View. 


By Mr. J, L. Webster, St: Louis, Mo., Canned Fouds Departnent, 
Amos James Grocery Company. 


I was in Chicago last year during the Canned Food Weck. St. Louis 
did more, I really believe, after careful observation, than any city in this 
country to promote the sale of canned foods. Right on the principal street. 
in the electric store you could see a big line of carned foods, and passing 
on to the next store, a clothing store, there is another great, big display 
of canned foods. The newspapers got behind it, the retailers got behind 
it, the brokers were the hardest workers on that thing, and it cost them 
money, and it cost them time and the leading wholesale grocers of that 
country, Mr. William Clifford, through his untiring efforts with the Presi- 
dent of your National Association, did more to promote the canned food 
week in the city of St. Louis, with the combined efforts of our friend, 
Bishop and our friend Joe Geddes, one of the old brokers and packers, 
than many others put together. They all got behind this movement and 
they did more than any city in this country individually. 

It is up to you canners to co-operate with the five thousand wholesale 
grocers in this country to promote your business a swell as our own. We 
are the distributors of your goods. We are honest distributors of your 
goods, and we are the people that can put it over for you, and we are 
doing it daily. I have been in St.Louis four months, and I will promise 
you, boys, that if you will furnish me the right kind of goods, I will in- 
crease my business in that one department over a million and a quarter 
this year. 

We are with you tooth and nail, and I will promise you that if our 
worthy President of the National Brokers Association will leave me off 
of all committees, I will do more than he will ask me to do on a com- 
mittee. 

Every Saturday morning we have a meeting in our three houses of our 
salesmen, numbering a trifle less than three hundred. It has been a pleasure 
to me, being a canned foods man, to impart to them the knowledge that 
I have gained in twenty-five years of actual experience in canned foods, to 
promote the welfare and the sale of your canned foods. I have nearly all 
of those salesmen 125 per cent strong for me and my lines. It is up to 
you now to help me carry it out with your quality goods. 

The ball is aready rolling, and I ask your assistance to get behind this 
bal) and push it until it covers all the canned foods you can pack in this 
country. I thank you. (Applause.) 


NOTICE 


On account of inability to secure some prominent speakers 


who were especially desired, the Meeting of the Tri-States Pack- 
ers Association has been postponed until January 4th-5th 1923 


at Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia. 


Program will be announced later. 


Wm. SILVER, President. 


here all the year around; you don’t go to a convention; you don’t go any- 
where. You expect Jim Andersen and Stringham and myself to come down 
to the convention and come nome and tell you what you are going to get 
for your money. You haven’t got guts enough to go down to a convention 
cr to go anywhere.’”” Then they sit back and cry: ‘‘What do we get for 
our money?’ I bet you you can go to some of those canners’ offices and 
you will find The Canning Trade and other trade papers lying for a year 
unwrapped on their desks. Ther they want to know what to do with this 
thing and what to do with that thing, what to do for this and that. 
They wouldn’t read it if it was laid down in front of them. We do not 
avail ourselves of the opportunities and privileges we have as canners. We 
do not realize what this movement of canned foods is. 

I tell you, if you do not sacrifice quality for quantity, we will haves 
no trouble in selling our goods. We do not get many, very many, repeat 
orders on junk or bunk. You remember the old saying, which is familiar 
to all of us: You can fool some of the people some of the time, and some 
of the people all of the time. but you cannot fool all of the people all of 
the time. I don’t know about that. I think some of the packers are fool- 
ing themselves all of the time. From one year to other they pack the 
same old stuff and think they are getting away with it. They are hunting 
new brokers every year, and new jobbers every year, and new retailers 
every year. They can’t sell the same buyer year after year. A canner said 
to me: ‘What broker have you got down in Kansas City?’’ I said: Oh, 
so and so. He said: “Well, I have had so and so, but the darned cuss, 
he doesn’t sell anything for me: I am going to get another broker.” No 
wonder. He put the broker up against the hardest proposition in his life, 
perhaps, trying to sell his stuff. He sells it once and he can’t sell it 
agein. The broker is leary. He has, perhaps, heard of the canner and 
took the account on and sat down on it, afraid to sell it. That is the 
trouble with a lot of them. They are hunting new brokers, and hunting 
new jobbers and hunting new territories and new fields to conquer every 
year, and they keep on packig the same old slop. i 

The trouble in this world is that there ‘are too many people in it that 
are willing to let the other fellows push. Get the thing going, and then 
they will hop on and ride. There is a little saying that starts out some- 
thing like this: ‘““There are two kinds of people in ths world—the people 
who push and the’ people who lean; and no deubt, my friends, you will 
find the world’s masses are always divided in just these two classes. The 
people that come to these conventions year after year, the peop'e that go 
to the National and State conventions, are the people that push, and the 
people that stay at home are the people that lean. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: We will now have the viewpoint of the Whole- 
sale Grocer. I am glad to be able to introduce to you Mr. J. L, Webster, 


PRESIDENT CLARK: We certainy appreciate this offer of service 
from Mr. Webster, from St. Louis, and now I will call upon Joe Keever, 
former President of the National Food Brokers Association, for “‘A Broker's 
View on Canned Foods Week.” 


(c). A Broker’s View. 


By Mr. Joseph Keever, Peoria, Jil., Former President National 
Food Brokers’ Association. 

Canned Foods Week has become a recognized institution, thanks to the 
pioneer efforts of those two fine gentlemen, H, L, Herrington, of Utah, and 
Paul Paver, of Chicago. Others are entitled to their full share of the 
credit for Canned Foods Week, but these gentlemen visioned beyond their 
age and by their faith converted others until their vision has become a 
splendid reality. 

Even last year, when canned foods week was put on at a time when 
the whole country was financially demoralized and markets were dropping, 
men were out of work, and the people generally discouraged, it went over. 
Not so big as it will go this year; but, nevertheless, it went over in a way 
that must have been gratifying to not only the originators and to your own 
Roy Clark, the National Chairman, but also to the canners, brokers and 
grocers generally. The next canned foods week is going to go over so big 
that even the most doubting ones can not help but be satisfied, but in order 
to make this go over big, a great deal of preliminary work must be done. 

In the first place, not only must this be advertised in cold print, but 
it must be advertised by word of mouth, and through President Ford, of our 
Association, the brokers have accepted the obligation to do the real hard 
work, because the veal work must be done where the goods are consumed. 

At our last executive committee meeting, President Ford submitted a 
list of committees that he proposed to appoint for Canned Foods Week in 
one hundred and fifty-three markets in different parts of the United States. 
These — hundred and fifty-three committees will cover the smaler adja- 
cent markets. 


President Ford advises me that the wholesale grocers are also going to 
appoint committees and their committees will do work in conjunction with 
our committees in the active local campaign that is to be inaugurated. Our 
local committees will solicit and collect funds from our members and this 
money is to be used in local advertising; with the advertising we do, we 
are sure that we can get a gcced deal of free news space from the local 
papers. This news space to be filled with articles on the canning industry 
ard cubjects that relate to the campaign that is being run during that 
week. The funds will also be usel for securing canvas streamers to be 
put cn the wagons and trucks of the wholesale grocers distributing canned 
foods. These wagons and trucks, circulating through the city, will call 
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Sold Out Of Alaska 


Peas 


The last car of our choice stock of Wiscon- 
sin grown Alaskas was sold last week. 


We still have some of cur choice 
Wisconsin grown Horsfords, Advancers, 
Gems, Admirals and Green Admirals 
and shall be pleased to hear from you if 
interested. 


We are now ready to quote on futures. Let 
us know just how many Peas you are ready to 
contract and we will quote you our lowest prices. 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY 


226-230 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR BETTER, LESS EXPENSIVE 
SHIPPING BOXES ---- See H & D 


H & D Corrugated Fibre Boxes get there with the goods. 
Shipped to a nearby town or to a point across the 
continent, they arrive with contents intact. 


You risk no defaced labels or leaky cans when you ship in these 
better boxes. Inexpensive, convenient and far above railroad 
requirements for strength, they solve your shipping problem 
once and for all. 


Get our prices and{free samples and you will be convinced of 
the efficiency andeconomy of these better boxes. 

Ask also for your copy of 
our free ‘‘Canners Booklet’’. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 

800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
CANADIAN ADDRESS: 
Toronto — King St. Subway and. 
Hanna Ave. 


Corrugated Fibre 


Shipping Boxes 
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THE 
INDIANA 
PULP 
FILLER 


This machine is. especially adapted to the filling of 
number 10’s, its operation is ever exacting, and the 
waste by splashing is entirely eliminated. A canner’s 
most faithful servant. 


WE HAVE FOR SHIPMENT AT ONCE THE FOLLOW- 
NG EQUIPMENT: 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightning Finisher 
Indiana Pulper 

Indiana Pulper Finisher 
Indiana Pulper Filler 
Washer and Sorting Tables 
Spice Buckets, Solder 
Soldering Flux 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 


130-142 E. Georgia St., 


| 
j 
x i= 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


in stores will be solicited the same as last year. Jobbers will be induced 
the attention of the consumers to the campaign that is on. Window space 
to put on a special campaign on canned foods, with an effort to reach the 
retailer and encourage him to stock up. The streamers furnished by the 
National Canners Association will be put up in every retail store in the 
city. We believe we can arrange to have this work done by the salesmen 
for the wholesale grocers. 

It is also our plan to interest the wholesale grocers in calling their 
salesmen together in one big meeting and have addresses made to them. 
While the brokers are to work along this line, we may call on some of our 
neighboring canners to address these meetings. , but in any event, we will 
have competent speakers, and they will enthuse the assembled grocery sales- 
men. We believe if we do this, that these salesmen will, in turn, go out 
and enthuse the retail grocery clerks. : 

As I stated before, this is going to mean a lot of work on the part 
of the brokers, and is going to mean that we must dig into our pockets 
to provide funds for this local campaign. I am very sure that our mem. 
bers generally would prefer to contribute to the general national fund, and 
be rid of the werk, but our last year’s experience showed us that above all 
others we must get the consumer interested in canned foods; and the only 
way we can do this is by intensive work in our loral markets, and with 
these news articles we will get in the papers we can carry on a campaign 
of education and enlightenment, and the consumers do need enlightenment. 

There is one very hopeful sign, however, and that is that the. medicai 
profession s coming over to our side. Last week the Tri-State Medical As- 
scciation met in my city and this convention brought some of the biggest 
men in the profession. I had an opportunity of talking with them, and 
everyone I talked with was a believer in canned foods. They have come to 
vealize that commercial canned foods by the very fact that they must be 
sterilized to a point where there will be no loss to the canner are safer 
than most of the fresh focds. One very eminent doctor who comes from a 
dairy State and therefore, I do not want to quote his name, told me that 
he prescribed canned milk in preference to fresh milk for babies, and that 
on his diet lists the first three vegetables he put on were canned peas, 
canned string beans and canned kraut. 

I believe that Canned Foods Week is going to do more than any other 
agency to show the consumers what they should and should not eat. We 
have found by experience that the local newspapers want to do what they 
ean io help the movement along. 


CONFERENCE WITH WHOLESALE GROCERS 


PRESIDENT CLARK: We will new have the report of the Conference 
Committee with the Wholesale Grocers. Is Mr. Humphrey here? 

MR. L. A. SEARS: Mr. Humphrey asked me to make the report, as 
he has been detained. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: All right. 

MR, SEARS: Last spring, as you recall, we had a very intensive ses- 
sion of the Conference Committee of the Wholesale Grocers and Canners 
on contracts. Previous to that, for two or three years, as you know, there 
was considerable agitation as to what kind of a contract should be written 
governing the sale of canned foods. Our Southern neighbors had a very 
strong contract, requiring 100 per cent delivery, with penalties attached in 
eases of shortages. Their National brothers, members of the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association, went one better, and they thought they had 
a model contract, which provided for 100 per cent delivery with 10 per 
cent penalty for every one per cent delivery short We have arrived at a 
contract which is not changed materially. In fact, it is not changed at all 
except in one particular. The contract agreed upon provided for policing 
our industry. It sounds a little strong to be compelled to admit this, but 
I think it is appreciated by everybody that there were abuses in our busi- 
ness regarding proper delivery on future sales. It has been brought to our 
attention scores and scores of times of aleged defalecations on the part of 
the canner, that were not based on actual conditions. 

The policing plan of this contract, as you may recall, was that in 
ease the buyer felt that he had not been properly treated and had not re- 
ceived a proper delivery on his contract, he could ask the secretary of the 
Western Canners Associaton to inspect the books of the seller to ascertain 
whether his defaleation was based upon actual conditions. He could check 
up his record as to acreage, production and sales to see whether he over- 
sold his acreage, or whether he sold more goods than his contract for 
acresge would warrant, or whether he had oversold the capacity of his 
plants, 

This provision in the former committee report, the report accepted by 
the National Wholesale Grocers Association, placed the final decision as to 
whether prcper delivery had been made or not been made in the hands of 
the secretary of the Western Canners Association. The provision of the 
American Grocers Committee required to satisfy the association is that in 
event the decision of the secretary was not satisfactory to the buyer he 
could ask to have it referred to the standing Arbitration Committee. In 
other words, they asked for the right of appeal. Your committee hed 
debated to the point of—well, to the last point you might say of good- 
fe'lowship and good feeling—until we finally conceded the point and have 
told the committee of the American Grocers Associaton that we would sub- 
mit their contract to this body for approval or rejection. You are all 
famliar with this contract. I will read the delivery clause, if you will 
permit me. 

“DELIVERY: Shipments are to be made as soon as .goods are 
packed and ready for shipment In case seller is unable to make 
full delivery by reason of government commandeer, requisition or 
reservation, strike, flood, fire, crop damage, failure of transporta- 
tion facilities or for any cause or condition beyond se'ler’s control, 
seller shall pro rate remaining stocks. If seller shall deliver less 
than 100 per cent, buyer may require seller to produce certificate 
from Western Canners Association justifying such delivery, which 
certificate shall be a justification unless buyer asks for arbitration. 

If it is decided that seller is not justified in some one or all of the 

causes named in this paragreph, the seller agrees to pay the dam- 

eges assessed with expenses of examination and of arbitration. If 

it is decided that seller is not justified for some one or all of the 

causes named in this paragraph, the seller agrees to pay the dam- 

ages assessed with expenses of examination and of arbitration. If 

it is decided there is justification, the buyers shall pay such ex- 

penses. If buyer's place of business should b: destroyed, he may 

cancel this purchase.” 

I wou'd be glad to read the entire contract if it is thought ne~essary. 
If your committee thought it wou'd be wise at this time to concede that 
appeal] clause in this contract, which they think wil scarcely ever be 
used. By the way, the canner has the same right of appeal; it is pro- 
vided for in the arbitration clause. Mr. Chairman, I will move the report 
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of the committee be adopted. 
PRESIDENT CLARK: Is there a second to that motion? 
The motion was duly seconded and, after some discussion, was adopted. 


CONFERENCE WITH BROKERS 


MR. LEITSCH: Your conference committee got together promptly as 
soon as the meeting was called and we sent out a little agreement that we 
had reached very quickly, in the hopes it might be presented early, because 
the program was on and the opportunity was not presented. 

“The Committee of Conference between the canners and brokers is in 
agreement that the broker is the moral and legal responsible agent of the 
canner, and upon this premise will proceed to an amicable and equitable 
adjustment of the differences which exist between canners and brokers.” 

After that policy and principle was adopted, we commenced the dis- 
cussion of the various differences and abuses. I just want to say that we 
found the brokers just as willing to correct these abuses, many of which 
are committed by persons outside of their association, as we are. There 
are thirty-eight hundred brokers in the United States, and the membershir 
of the Brokers Association is only about 750. So, after more or less blood 
wes spilled, we agreed upon this resolution for presentation: 

” EAS, The Western Canners Association, in convention 
assembled, recognizing and appreciating the effort on the part of 
the National Food Brokers Association to correct the trade evils 
existing today, and feeling that the Brokers A iation is the 
—- ay through which our Association may work; there- 

‘ore 

“RESOLVED, That we recommend and urge that our members 
establish sales representation through the agency of members of the 
National Food Brokers Association, to the end that through our 
‘wo associations a direct and effective control of trade abuses may 
be established.” 
This resolution has the unanimous support of the joint committee, and 
ask its adoption. 
Motion duly seconded and unanimously carried. 
MR. KEEVER: Mr. President, may I have the privilege of the floor 
for just half a minute, to bring up something I should have brought up 
when I was on the platform? 

PRESIDENT CLARK: Yes, sir. 

MR. KEEVER: I would like to see the various associations adopt 
something like this, to be put on every piece of mail matter that goes out, 
say, beginning thirty or even sixty days previous to Canned Foods Week: 


“WHAT ARE YOU DOING FOR CANNED FOODS WEEK?” 


Motion was duly seconded and carried. 

SECRETARY LEE: As Chairman of the Publicity Committee, I neg- 
lected something that I intended to place before the committee, briefly, and 
that is that canned tomatoes have not been properly represented on our 
program. I have tried hard, very hard, to get some of them to come here 
to talk about canned tomatoes, but I failed. 

I want to mention the fact that there has been compiled one of the 
most powerful and persuasive pamphlets in relation to the wholesomeness 
and value and economy of canned tomatoes that in my opinion, could pos- 
sibly have been written. It was compiled at the expese of the Paver Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and has already been extensively circulated. I understand 
they placed in circulation about a million copies. I think any canner who 
has any interest whatever in tomatoes should get some of those pamphlets 
ad proceed to circulate them in every possible way. 

MR. McCALL: Permit me to make a suggestion with reference to 
cauned foods week policy, which I think wou!d redound to the good of the 
industry. That is, that in the promotion of this week, that an 
effort be made to get the distributors, the wholesale grocers and the re- 
tailers, to feature their better grades of goods. It is the cumulative effect, 
it is the seed that we are sowing in this Canned Foods Week wherein we 
hcpe to receive benefit. It is not in the canned foods which are simply 
shoved out into consumption during that week. There may be a great 
tendency on the part of people to take that week, to employ that, and the 
advertisement which is back of that week, to shove out a lot of inferior 
goods that will do the industry really more harm than good. It seems te 
me that if emphasis were placed upon the advisability of putting forth 
their best grades during Canned Foods Week, and supply during that week 
the best goods that we have, feature Fancy Goods, we wil find that it 
does a great deal more good to the industry, and more lasting good than 
merely selling canned foods, which means, generally speaking, that every- 
body will put up the cheapest stuff they can get. They will just pile it up. 
They willl look for the 10-cent goods It will be a price proposition. Let's 
make it a quality proposition. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: *That is an excellent suggestion and the Canned 
Foods Committee, of which I am chairman, has been giving that matter 
considerable thought. The Brokers “Association is heartily in accord with 
it, I think, as well as the wholesale grocers. The representative of the 
Wholesale Grocers Associaton, Mr. Lieber, was here in conference with us 
all day Wednesday. I think it is an excellent idea and one that should be 
borne in mind by the producers and distributors. é 

Is there anything else to come before this convention before we adjourn 
that will be beneficial? 

I want to say that there has been considerable discussion to hold our 
April meeting at some other city than Chicago. I do not want to assume 
the responsibility, or any part of the responsibility of making that change. 
It has been held here so long. I think the probable plan would be to have 
the secretary send out a referendum, and if that is done, I wish you would 
freely express your cpinion on that, and if it would be beneficial to move 
around, perhaps we will get more publicity; and if you want to do so, I 
assure you the officers will be glad to carry out your wishes. 

A motion to adjourn is now in order. 

Whereupon, upon motion duly made and seconded, the Convention ad- 
journed. 


we 


CANNING MACHINERY 


FRUITS- VEGETABLES: FISH -Erc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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THE HOUSE 


“We excel Our Labels 


in‘Designs are the Highes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Stecher Lithosrephic@. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


CAMERON 


FOR 
BETTER CANS 


271 Curling and Stacking Machine. 


These machines are used for curling sanitary can ends, and for 
flattening down the edges of friction plugs. The machines are 
immediately adjustable for all diameters from 2" to 7" without 
additional attachments. 


288 Hand Curler. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 240 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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MEETING INDIANA CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Evansville, Ind., Nov. 16-17th, 1922. 


The Indiana Canners’ Association shifted its base of opera- 
tions from Indianapolis, where they usually held their meetings, 
to Evansville for this, their annual meeting and it would be hard 
to find one who had anything but praise to say on account of the 
change. The meetings were held at the Hotel McCurdy and were 
very well attended. 

There was much good business attended to and a goodly amount 
of amusement features interspersed, so that it was not only 
a fine convention from the point of value, but a most enjoyable 
one. Evansville was proud to have the canners meet there and 
let all its inhabitants know that they were meeting there. 

The officers who had this meeting in charge were as follows: 
Ollie Gillat, Plainville, Ind., president; Howard Rider, Crothers- 
ville, Ind., vice-presidnt; Carl Scudder, Windfall, Ind., secretary- 
treasurer. Executive Committee—I, C. Morgan, Austin, Ind.; 
Ralph Kemp, Frankfort, Ind.; Dr .Shockney, Westfield, Ind.; 
E. O. Grosvenor, Paoli, Ind.; Paul Stanton, Greenwood, Ind., and 
John Souders, Greenfield, Ind. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
Clarence Turmail, Vallonia Canning Company, president; John 
Souders, Greenfield Packing Company, vice-president; Kenneth 
Rider, Matthews Canning Company, secretary-treasurer. 


OPENING SESSION 


The meeting was called to order by President Ollie Gillat. who intro- 
duced Rev. A. E. Craig, D. D., pastor of Trinity Methodist Church, who made 
the invocation, and afterwards addressed the meeting. 

Henry C. Kleymeyer, president of the Chamber of Commerce, extended 
a very warm welcome to the Convention, to which Mr. Harry McCartney 
responded in fine form. 

The first speaker took up one of the most important subjects to can- 
ners of this section, as it is also to canners in almost all sectons, and as 
it was handled by an expert, the speaker was followed closely, and asked 
numerous questions as the close of his remarks. 


TREATMENT OF CANNING FACTORY DRAINAGE 
By John C. Diggs, Sanitary Engineer, Indiana State Department 
of Conservation, 


I presume that the speaker was placed upon the program of this meet- 
ing for the reason that Indiana canners seek information regarding the 
stream pollution laws of the State and the policy of Department of Con- 
servaton in reference to the enforcement of such laws, and wish available 
data regarding means of treatment of canning factory wastes. 

This question is not a new one for you, gentlemen.’ There is scarcely 
one of you who has not had your attention directed to the fact that the 
drainage from your plant ferments rapidly during warm weather and pro- 
duces a nuisance if proper dilution in some stream is not afforded. The 
speaker recalls that three years ago your association was addressed by 
Col. Richard Lieber, Director of the Department of Conservation, on the 
stream pollution problem, and also by Mr. Samuel A. Greeley, Consulting 
Sanitary Engineer, on the question of treatment of canning factory wastes. 
I recall that Colonel Lieber said the Departmet of Conservation wished to 
co-operate with the industries of the State in assisting them to prevent 
pollution of the streams, and if the industries cared to co-operate with the 
Department, arrangements would be made whereby a department engineer 
would meet with their superintendent or chemist. The writer is happy to 
state that some plants have taken advantage of this offer and that im- 
provement in the care of waste has been accomplished at several points. 

Conservation of the water resources of the State means the utilization 
of the streams and lakes to the fullest extent. The primary use of water 
courses is for the removal of excess water running off the ground or drained 
from the soil. Secondary uses, some of which are largely man-made, are 
transportation, as fishing, artificial drainage of cities and industries, and 
as water supplies for agricultural, industrial and municipal uses. 

The waterways of the State are semi-public property with certain priv- 
ileges extended to riparian owners as governed by the laws relating thereto. 
The rights of ownership of land or utilization of a stream does not permit 
the interference with the rights of other land owners, or of persons who 
care to utilize a stream for some other legitimate purpose. The privilege 
of utlizing a stream for fishing, for watering of farm animals or for the 
water supply of an industry of the city, is believed to be a right which 
should not be interfered with. In like manner, so far as the speaker can 
see, a riparian owner who may be a canning factory operator, has the 
right to utilize a stream for the disposal of his waste, provided the discharge 
of such waste does not interfere with the riparian rights of other land 
owners or with State laws in reference to destruction of fish. -This means 
that no one is entitled to the privilege of materally altering the qualty of 
the water by a stream so that its usefulness for fish life, for stock water 
supply, or drinking water for a city or for industrial use is injured. Laws 
new in force in the State are the basis for this belief. 


Canning Factory Wastes—Nature, Effect Upon Streams— 
Treatment. 


Canning factory drainage ordinarily consists of large quantities of 
waier which have been used in washing raw products, equipment and floors, 
and content juices, vegetable extracts and small particles of vegetable prod- 
ucts. Such a waste may appear reasonably clean and frequently is very 
inoffensive when fresh. It contains, however, in all cases which have 
come to the attention of the speaxer, sufficient quantities of fermentable 
organic waste to produce a foul-smelling septic liquid when held in a pond or 
discharged into a stream not furnishing a high dilution. During the fer- 
mentation process in a stream the oxygen of the water is absorbed and 
various by-products are formed which not enly result in the destruction of 
fish life, but render the water so offensive that stock refuse to drink. In 
severe cases odors are given off which are noticeable one-half mile from 
the point of complaint. - 
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Canners are unquestionably interested in’ methods which may be util- 
ized in treatment of vegetable packing wastes. In view of the fact that 
the wastes are objectionable, principally because of the fermentable organic 
matter in suspension or solution, treatment similar to that used in the 
disposal of sanitary sewage of the muncipalities appears to offer the most 
logical possibilities. These processes as applied to canning factory wastes 
would incude (1) The operation of the plant in a manner to exclude solids 
such as rejected tomatoes, peels and cores from the liquid drainage. (2) The 
separation of solids from the liquids by means of screening devices or set- 
tling Processes, the former being handled as garbage and disposed of by 
dumping on land. (3) The oxidation of organic matter in solution by 
accepted _ processes, utilizing biologic cinder, sand, gravel or earth filters. 
Obviously the liquid to be treated should be kept to a minimum volume. 
Clean cooling water should be handled through separate drains as far as 
Possible. This permits _more intensive treatment of the really offensive waste. 
The screcned and partially clarified. liquids which contain organic matter in 
solution may be applied in intermittent doses to filters which develop oxidizing 
organisms which stabilize or oxidize the vegetabe matter and permit the 
purified liquid to be carried away through under-drains to the creek or 
river. Filters of sand, gravel or cinders may be operated at high rates of 
50,000 gallons to 100,000 galons per acre per day, while earth or land filters, 
which are less efficient, will care for 25,000 to 40,000 gallons per acre per 
day. The latter type of treatment units usually receives applications of 
waste every third day. 

Other systems involving settling basins, some of which combine treat- 
ment with lime, which not only remove some matter in solution, but pro- 
duce a sterilizing effect which retards fermentation to some extent, have 
also given satisfactory service. Each installation must be adjusted to meet 
the local conditions. At some points far greater degree of purification is 
required than at others, stream into which it is discharged. 

The Department of Conservation is desirous of co-operating with all 


. Plants which are earnestly seeking to prevent the pollution of the streams. 


An ideal arrangement would be the establishment of a co-operative experi- 
mental industrial waste treatment plant and laboratory which would be an 
aid, not only to the canning industry, but to the State as well. The Indiana 
Canners Association could take no better step than that of initiating a move- 
ment for the establishment of such an industrial waste treatment plant. 


TOMATO SEED IMPROBEMENT 
By H. D. Brown, Dept. of Horticulture, Perdue University. 


This is the fifth year that tomato seed has been saved and sold by the 
seed committee of the Indiana Canners Association. During that time a 
strain of Baltimore tomato seed has been produced which is free from 
mixtures of off type fruits and foliage, and according to our yield records 
and _ results obtaned by canners in this and other States it is capable of 
producing yields equal to if not better than any other Baltimore on the 
market. Some canners have reported that this seed produced 25 tons of 
tomatoes per acre in some of their contracted acreages this year. Our 
tests indicate that yields even higher than this may be secured if proper 
cultural practices are followed. 

Yields—In 1918 high-priced Baltimore seed was secured for this im- 
provement work. In spite of the price paid for this seed, it was found to 
be badly mixed with cherry, yellow and pink tomatoes, as well as other 
off type forms. These off type forms were eliminated almost entirely during 
the first and second year of the improvement work, and naturally marked 
and visible improvements were made these first two years. With the mix- 
tures eliminated, our efforts have been directed more intensively to improv- 
ing the yielding properties. A measure of yielding properties is very diffi- 
cult, but it was found from our 1921 yield records that 30 selections from 
plants making yields of from 10 to 15 tons in 1921 produced an average of 
20.78 tons in 1921, while selections in 1920 from 41 plants yielding from 
15 to 20 tons yielded an average of 22.19 tons 1921. This is an_ increase 
during one year of 1.41 tons or over 6 per cent. This, it is believed, is 
reliable measure of the results of yield improvement during 1921. Based 
on a normal Indiana tonnage of 150,000 tons, this means an increased yield 
over the State of 9,000 tons. Plant breeders tell us that we have about 
reached the limit of productiveness of the strain, but we are, nevertheless, 
continuing to select for yield improvement as during the past, and in addi- 
tion we are endeavoring to find some combination of factors by hybridiza- 
tion which will increase yields. This year 19 crosses were made in an effort 
to secure such a combination regardless of the possibility of additional 
yield improv t. It is ry to continue selection in order to prevent 
the strain from reverting during the course of the project, thus indicating 
the consequences to be expected if selection is discontinued, 

Blossom End Rot—Other factors affecting yield and quality have been 
studied during the course of the experiments, and some results have been 
accomplished. 

Blossom End Rot, or the rotting of fruits at the tips, is considered 
hereditary, and during seasons of drought causes great losses in yield and 
quality. In our work we have found that this trouble, although hereditary. 
is also correlated with large size of fruit. In other words, large fruited 
strains during seasons favorable for the development of this disease, suffer 
more than strains producing small fruits. This sounds discouraging, since 
small tomatoes are not desirable. 

During the past two seasons, however, we have secured some data which 
indicate that this factor may also be related to the shape of the fruit, the 
pointed fruits being less susceptible than the much flattened fruits. For 
this reason Baltimore selections for the past two years have been le so 
that the extremely flattened types have been discarded, although it has not 
been considered advisable to produce a pointed tomato. 

Work is now directed to the problem of determining the advisability of 
producing a pointed Baltimore, but it will be at least two years before any 
definite recommendations can be made on this point. 

Color—An attempt has always been made to improve the tomato color, 
and doubtless the heredity of the tomato plays an important part in the 
production of color, but experiments conducted in the greenhouse last win- 
ter indicate that the physiological condition of the plant has much to do 
with the production of color. It was found that within certain limits 
the color of the fruit depended upon the supplying of conditions which pro- 
duced a normal healthy and vigorous vine growth. In other words, color was 


not dependent upon any one fertilizer material such as nitrogen, phosphor- 
ous, or potassium, but upon the application of such fertilizer materials as 
were needed by a particular soil for the best growth. Of course, it is pos- 
sible that soil may be deficient in only one fertilizer element, an. 4 - 

‘or 


plication in such a case would produce better colored tomatoes. 
Purdue Bul. 259 for fertilizer recommendations.) 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Three Bliss 11914 Automatic Strip 
Feed Press; guaranteed in A-1 condition; reasonable 
price. Address Box A-1000, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New and Second-hand Steam Jack- 
eted Copper Kettles, of all sizes, for 250 lbs. steam 
working pressure; in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Emil Schaefer Company, 1320-22 N. 5th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Eight Ermold Labelers, complete 
with changeable parts for bottles and jars. Used only 
short time. Direct-current motor, 110 volts. Address 
Box A-1011, care.The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cannery, together with farm land 
adjoining. A complete and compact unit. Located in 
Southern New Jersey; R. R. siding. Address F. M. 
Stevens, Cape May, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Two Sinclair-Scott Nested Graders, 
in first-class working condition; better than new. We 
will name price to suit customer. Address Box A-1012, 
care The Canning Trade. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Exhaust Boxes; must be in first-class 
condition. Reply D. Canale & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


FRUITS:- VEGETABLES: FISH-Etc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO. BALTIMORE,MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


WANTED AT ONCE—Highest prices paid for used labeling 


machines. Address Westminster Machine Works, Baltimore, 
Md. D. L. Farrar, sales manager, 1618 Linden Avenue. 


tinuing the canning of peaches. 


WANTED—First class machinery from a plant discon- 


Address with full details 
Box A-1003 % The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Man experienced in packing Baked Beans. 
Address Watervale Packing Co., Belair, Md, 


WANTED—Would liketo hear from capable canning factory 
superintendent, thoroughly experienced in the packing of Sweet 
Potatoes, Baked Beans, Kraut, Pickles, Preserves, etc. Write fully. 
Address Box B-1002 % THE CANNING TRADE. 


WANTED—Experienced foreman to take charge of making 
five-gallon square cans, coffee cans and grease cans in general 
line plant, Pittsburgh district. No one but an experienced 
man need apply. Address Box B-998, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Man with some executive ability, competent to 
handle Max Ams No. 128-G and No. 58 Automatic Double Seam- 
ers, also McDonald Auto Strip Feed Presses. Good position— 
all year job—with concern manufacturing cardboard containers 
with tin ends. Write giving qualifications and salary expected. 
Address Box B-1009 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Old-established Niagara County (N. Y.) packer 
desires first-class man on jams, jellies, preserves, catsup, chili 
sauce in particular. To high-grade man measuring up to require- 
ments, good opportunity is open. State age, if married, experi- 
ence, ability, names of two previous employers, salary, with all 
possible detailed information concerning yourself. Address 
Box B-1010 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FExperienced person practical in the manufac- 
ture of cane syrup and compounds, also the canning of syrups 
and molasses, wishes a position as manager, Can erect and 
equip plant to handle this product. Can furnish best refer- 
ences. Address Box B-1008, care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Splendid corn and tomato factory in fine 
location in Indiana, high class proposition. Address Box 
A-1018«% THE CANNING TRADE. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED-—Situatian desired by practical Pickler, where 
he will have the opportunity to exercise his ability in the 
growing, salting and manufacturing of the better grade of 
pickles. Address Box B-1006, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor, or to help 
build canning factory and install machinery; have had several 
years’ experience processing fruits and vegetables; can furnish 
good references. Address Box B-1007, care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Capable Salesman and Buyer, with 
managerial and executive ability, desires position with up-to-date 
concern, where proven ability will be appreciated. Have had 
years of experience in food line, also supervising brokers and 
salesmen covering the wholesale and retail trade. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box B-993, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A position as superintendent proces-or, or as 
a double-seamer mechanic for the Fall. I have had years of 
experience as superintendent, packing a full line of goods, and 
as a closing machine mechanic and operator. Would accept a 
position to begin October 1st until the close of the year. I can 


furnish references. Address 612 East Grand River Street, 
Clinton Mo. 


The Superiority of our VINER FEEDER is con- 
clusively proven by the rapid expansion of this 
branch of our business. 


“Ask the men who use them” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 


71 E. State St, Columbus Ohio. 
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i J. T..DOWLING 


3 PATENT ATTORNEY Records Speak Volumes 
631 MUNSEY BUILDING tar 
‘ ; proven by theirenviable records 
BALTIMORE, MD. 0 . in all sections of the country. Perhaps 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WASHINGTON. D. C. See this is largely due to the fact that. of a'l 


outside its native climate. 

Thirty years experience in building 
tanks enables us to couple this remarkable 
tank wood with workmanship and design‘ 


that ensure the maximum of tank satis-: 
faction. 


A. G. HAYES Send for Catalog 


-:- CANNED FOODS BROKER =-:- W. E. Caldwell Co 
408 Stewait Building Cor. Gay & Lombard Sts. 


Incorporated 
BALTIMORE, MD. : 2310 Brooks St., Louisville, Ky- 
Phone, Plaza 4649 
Quality accounts solicited Particularly Tomatoes 


STOCK LABELS 


| 

| 

| 

We carry a large assortment of stock labels for Tomatoes, Corn, 
Apples, Pears, Pumpkin, etc. etc. 


Imprinted with Canner’s Brand and Firm Name. 
3 Days Service. Write for Samples and Prices. 


H. GAMSE & BRO. GAMSE BLDG. BALTIMORE, MD. 


: 
| 
SD 
~ 
4 Wy 
0 TANKS 
AND 
TOWERS 
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H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 


FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STREETS - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


SLAYSMAN & 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 1922 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS | 


Is Ready 


e 

¢ 

. 
A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 13th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


SS HSS SS 


oo 


CANNERS’ SEEDS 


WITH A PEDIGREE 


Moderate Surplus of Pea Seed at attractive prices 


NORTHERN GROWN TOMATO SEED 


Stringless Beans, Seed Corn 
Beet, Spinach, Cabbage 
ad Pumpkin, Squash 


For prompt shipment or future contract 
Ask for prices and samples 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 
Detroit, Mich. CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


: 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST 


— 
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PRICeES— 


PEA GRADERS 


“NESTED” 


and 


“COLOSSUS” 
American Can Company 


White our district offices for packers’ 


Pulp Machines 
can prices. 


Pulp Finishing Machines, Cranes, 
Peach Parers, Clutch Pulleys, etc. 


THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


7 will quote prices on Cans upon | 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 
Lighter and Quicker 


application. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
Machine and Boiler Works 4 


Fidelity Can Company 


| 2639 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. Baltimore, Md. 


Works: Atlantic Wharf, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 


Prices Quoted on Request 
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CANNED FOOD®PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted = lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ** **Many canners get 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) H. H. Taylor & Son. 
Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*— (California) 


Balto. N.Y. 
White Mammoth, as 4.40 


Tipe, Green, Square, No. 2%.... 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 2%4 


BAKED BEANSt 


In Sauce, No. 1.20 91.25 


Plain, No, 3....... 1.40 
BEANSt 


String, Standard Ma. -90 
String, Standard Green, No 10... .... 5.25 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 


Stringless, Standard, No. 2... 85 -90 
Stringless, Standard, No. | 5.00 5.25 
White Wax, Standard, No 2.. 85 — 9.95 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10. <ccs Te 
imas, Extra, No cose. 

ed, 90 4.75 

4.90 


it 
Cut, Ne. 8....... 1.10 41.30 


Std.’ Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Balto. 3 
Std, Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Co.... 95 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co..... - 20 -90 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2, Balto... .95 
Ex. Std. — ge No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 1.00 1.05 
Fancy Shoepeg, f.o.b. Balto....... 1.15 1.2% 
Std. Maine Style, No. 2, Balto.... .85 § .97% 
Std. Maine Style, No. 2,'f.0.b, 18214 7.821% 
Ex, Std e Style, No. -90 41.00 
kxt. Std. Me. mStyle, No. 2, f.o.b. Bal, 1.10 Out 


Extra, No. 2, f.o.b, unty..... 90 1.00 

Extra Stan: dard Western, MO, Out 

Standard Western, No. 2.......... 
HOMINYt 

Lye, No. $........ OME 


90 7.90 
Standard, Split, No. 10............ 3.00 {3.00 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUPt 


12 Kinds, No. 2......... 1.00 $1.10 
12 Kinds, No. 5.00 95.50 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 


Be: Si LO 1.16 


PEASi— 
No. 1 Sieve, f.o.b_ factory...... 2.00 {2.75 
b. Baltimore. . 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f.0.b. factory...... 1.50 41.70 
o.b. Baltimore. . 
No, 3 Sieve, 2s, “ob. factory...-.- 1.80 41.35 
f.o.b. Baltimo: os. 
No 4 Sieve, % a factory...... 91.25 1.35 


.... 
No. 5 Sieve, factory...... Out Out 


E. J. Standards, 1’s, No. 4 Sieve.... Qut Out 

E. J. Sifted, 1’s, No. 3 Sieve........ Out Out 

E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... Out Out 

Faney Petit Pols,, 05004. Out Out 
PUMPKINt 


Standard, No. 10........ R 3.50 
Squash, No. 8.........6. 
Squash, No, 10........ 


SAUERKRAUTi 


Standard, No. 1.380 1.45 
Standard, No. 1.85 1.85 


(t) Thos..J. M eehan & Co. (7) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm.C. West & Co, 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Standard, No 10.......secssecses. 400 4.50 PEARSt 
California, No. 2%, f.0.b. Coast... -.-. 1.95 Balto. N.Y. 
California No. 6.75 No. 2, in Water.......... 
VF. O. B. Factory basis tandards, No 2, qis 
SUCCOTASHY on 


With Dry Beans, No. 2........ccee yd = Extra S ok seat No. 8, in Syrup.. 1.75 {1.50 
ahama Grat Os 
SWEET roTATORS: Bahama Sliced, Ex, Std., No. 2.... Out Out 
Standard, No 3, f.o.b. Baltimore : Pas Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 2%.. 3.95 3.50 
Standard, No. 10, f.0.b. Gounty.... 3.25 {3.25 Hawaii Gra ted, Extra, No, 2.25 1.80 
awaii Gra nda: anes -05 
TOMATOES+ Shredded, Syrup, No. 10. 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.... Out Out Crushed Extra, No. 10.... Geeks snc 
Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory...... ---- 5.25 Eastern Pie, Water, No. 2 « “GR aden 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b, Baltimore.. 5.25 5.50 Eastern Pie, Water, No, 10 ie GD facen 
Standard, No. 10, f.ob, County.... 5.25 5.00 
Sanitary 3s, 5% in, cams....... 
Jersey, No, 3, 7% County..... - Out Out Wat No. 2 
Ex, Standard Be. 8, f.o.b. Balto... 1.55 Out ater. No 2 
Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.45 1.40 Water 
Standard, No. f.o.b. County... 1.40 41.40 ater, ote 


Seconds, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore... 
Standard 2s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... 90 J .95 Black, Syrup, Ni 


Black, Water, No. i 


Standard. No. 2, f.0.b. County..... .95 Red, Syrup, 

Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b, Baltimore.. .... Sass RASPBERRIES$ 

Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... -85 Black, Water, No, 2......... 

Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... .65 { .75 Red, Water, No. 


Standard, No. 
Standard, N 


TOMATO PULPt 


“OV | Preserved, No. 2..... 


Michigan, No. Standard, Water, No. 10......... 8.00 $10.00 
Maryland, No, 3, £.0.b, Baltimore.. 1.10 Out Canned Fish 
Pennsylvania, No, 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out . HERRING ROE* 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 3.00 .... Nes 
APRICOTS 
LOBSTER* 
California Choice, No, 2%........ 2.75 2.65 Piste: T ass 
Flats, %4 Ib, case 4 doz............ 20.00 
Standard, Flats, | tnd - 
OYSTERS$ 
tanda 
Standards, 5 oz........ 
Standard, reserved Standards, 4 oz........... 120 1.20 
Standard, No. 2. in Syrup........ 1.25 {1.60 260 2.45 
BLUEBERRIES Standards, 8 oz..... 
Maine, No. 2........ cece SALMON?* : 
aska, Fla 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2....... .... Out Cohoe, Flat. No. % 
Extra Preserved. No 2 200 Out Columbia, ‘Tally No 
Red Pitted, No, 2...... Out... Columbia, Flat, No. i......... 
GOOSEBERRIESS Medium Red, Talls..... «ese 2.45 
Standard, No. 10......... GOO Wet or Dry, No 1%......... 
PEACHES* Wet or Dry, No. 1...... 2.00 $2.70 
California Stan No. 2%. Pi G. 2.65 2.35 SARDINES—Domes Case 
California Choice, No. 2%, L. C.... 3.25 2.70 F. O. B. Eastport, = ae pack, 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1.60 {1.50 
Out Ou Tomato, Carton ..... “nade 
% Mustard. Keyless ....... 2 2.90 
California, per case Out 
Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 2.00 {2.25 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2-00 {2.20 TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
Selected Yellow, No. 3....... 3.50 California, Ms 
Seconds, White, No. Ly Out ifornia, 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 1.25 91.15 California, %s, Blue Fin.......... .... Out 
Pies. Unpeeled, No. 4.00 California, %4s, Striped 
. Peeled, 8.00 $7.00 California, 1s. Striped ........... .... Out 


Green Mammoth, No. 2%.......... 3.90 
White, Large, No. 4.00 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.... Out .... 
Green, Large, No. 3.85 
Green, Medium, No. 2%........... 3.50 3.70 
Green, Small, No 2%..........-- 3.50 
Tips, White, Square, No. 214...... 4.00 .... 

Out 
BEETSt Red, Syrup, No, 1.80 91.80 
tandard, Whole, No. 2........... 1.05 | _ extra Standard, 95 
PPL Es Extra, Preserved, No. 1............_ 1.30 1.25 
SPINACHt 


( Continued from page 26 ) 
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Other factors, such as disease, often affect the health of the plant, and 
the consequent effects on fruit color as common knowledge to ail. 

f Another factor which is more or less at the mercy of the elements 
is the factor of temperature. The red color of the tomato is developed best 
at temeperatures ranging from 68 to 85°. 

Sometimes the temperature ranges are above or below _ this 
point. A dense foliage has been developed on the Indiana Canners’ Balti- 
more to protect the fruit from the sun, but there is no known tomato variety 
that is resistant to the septoria leaf disease which defoliates the plant, or 
that will grow profusely when not given proper feod and growing condi- 
tions. These factors must be controlled by the grower. 

Specific Gravity—Aside from the fact that green fruits are much lighter 
than ripened fruits, we were unable to determine any significant differences 
between the specific gravity of the Baltimore and Stone tomatoes (100 
strains) grown at Purdue during these past seasons. About 10 other vari- 
eties were also included in these tests, and no differences found. 

Freedom From Disease—Much attention, is given to the development of 
vigorous plants which are able to withstand disease attacks. Although the 
wilt disease (Fusarium) is not bad enough in Indiana soils to warrant the 
rrocuction of a wilt-resistant strain, we are, nevertheless, breeding a high- 
yielding wilt-resistant strain of Baltimore which can be preduced on a 
large scale for speed production in a year’s time 

We are especally fortunate in having the multiplication plots located 
in a lecality where the wilt disease is not prevalent, thus eliminating any 
possible chance of this enemy being disseminated by the seed. The fields 
were also entirely free from the bacterial disease, thus insuring the freedom 
of the seed from this disease. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


President Gillat called the meeting to order, after some little delay, the 
kall rapidy filling, once the session got under way. 

The President first introduced Mr. J. R. Duncan, a well-known lawyer 
of this section of the State, who spoke upon the outlook for 1923, and who 
took a quite optimistic view of business ccnditions. 

Mr. Al. Sevrighous, Vice-President of the Parsons & Scoville Co., large 
wholesale grocers, was next called upon, and spoke along the same lines, 
from the jobbers’ standpoint. 

The Secretary read a letier from O, C. Zinn, purchasing agent of the 
Joseph Campbell Company, on the requirements and proper manner of mak- 
ing tomato pulp. We give this herewith: 


THE MAKING OF TOMATO PULP 

During the past packing season I spent the greater part of my time 
with certain packers in Indiana, who were engaged in putting up No. 10 
tomato pulp that I had previously purchased for my company on future 
contract. Such comments as I am able to make as a result of my obser- 
vation may be of interest to that portion of the membership which is con- 
cerned with the packing of tomato products; and with this thought in mind, 
I am calling attention to details in the procedure for canning No. 10 tomato 
pulp that I beieve deserve the careful study of those engaged in this branch 
of the industry. 

1. Co.or is of as much importance, as much importance as flavor, in 
determining the quality of tomato pulp for manufacturing purposes. A 
bright red color is not obtainable unless the growers will allow tomatoes 
to remain on the vines until fully red ripe. During the past season the 
tendency of farmers to deliver tomatoes that were not vine ripened was the 

test source cf trouble. 

It has been my experience to find that when farmers understand that 
the weight of the tomato increases materially if allowed to become fully 
ripe before picking, co-operation in this direction is more readily obtained. 
And, also, we have found in New Jersey that growers will pick tomatoes 
without the stems, when they appreciate that this extra care which involves 
little or no additional expense, is responsible for a decided improvement 
in the color and value of the finished product. 

The farmer shou!d also be taken into the packer’s confidence, so that 
he may understand that pale colored pulp made from slightly green tomatoes 
has a market value fully one-fourth to one-third less than good fancy pulp 
from ripe tomatoes. 

2. Sorting and washing come next in importance. Sorting cannot be 
accomplished without adequate labor and supervision, and the washing will 
not be successful unless the plant has suitable equipment for this purpose 
and an abundance of water delivered under pressure to remove dirt and 
wash away the soft parts of the tomatoes. Tomatoes with green or ye'low 
tops must be eliminated to insure the production of pulp with the bright 
red color that is essential for good pulp. 

3. The cold method of pulping tomatoes when fully ripe is not to be 
condemned, but I am more favorable to the hot method. A very good sub- 
stitute for the hot method is the practice of sending the tomatees through 
a steam box just before going to the cyclone. A better color can be ob- 
tained by this method than when using the cold methed, as the main color 
cells of the tomatoes are directly next to the skin, and by breaking the skin 
loose with the steam, these color cells are not lost while cycloning. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the proper adjustment of the 
cyclone for removing cores, skins and seeds. The study must be made to 
determine the proper angle at which to set the cyclone paddles and the 
proper clearance to be allowed between the screen and the outside edges 
of the paddle; the proper speed at which to drive the cyclone; the best ad- 
justment for the tail-gate. 

Even though the tomatoes used are excellent, the quality of the tomato 
pulp produced may be seriously lowered if the cyclone adjustments are such 
that parts of the cores and stems and also the gelatinous substances that 
adhere to the seeds are forced through the screen instead of passing out 
through the tail-gate of the cyclone. 

It is desirable to finish the pulp after cooking rather than before, al- 
though there is danger of raising the bacterial count unless the finishing 
machine is kept clean and the cooked pulp is handled rapidly. When any 
delays occur the finisher should be thoroughly washed and steamed before 
receiving the next batch. The filling machine should be as close to the 
cooking tank as possible. 

4. Burning is another source of loss. Burning may occur before the 
pu'p is put into the cans. This will happen if the steam supply is inade- 
quate, so that the evaporation is slow and the pulp. while being evaporated, 
does not boil vigorously. This danger may, of course, be increased if the 
steam coils are too small for the tanks, so that the pulp cannot be heated 
repidly, or if the finished pulp is allowed to remain in the tanks for a 
time after evaporation has been completed and the steam has been turned 
off. 
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For the evaporation of pulp a tin-lined copper kettle provided with a 
large steam jacket is far superior to a tank equipped with a steam coil. 
Even though the initial cost of the kettle equipment is greater, the saving 
in steam and freedom from burning the product, which means less 
.lakor in cleaning the equipment, make the use of the ketties more eco- 
nomical. Although I would not favor erecting tanks that are in good con- 
dition and substituting kettles for them, I advise the canner who is plan- 
ning to enlarge his plant or who is planing to install equipment for the 
packing of tomato pulp to equip his plant with steam jacketed kettles. 

If, for any reason, it is decided to use tanks, care should be taken to 
make sure the steam coils are large enough to insure rapid cooking. The 
color will be deleteriously effected should the boiling continue for more than 
twenty minutes. 

5. Canners generally overlook the necessity of agitating the pulp in 
the tank that supplies the filling machines. k of agitation, of course, 
results in a variation in the gravity of the contents of the cans and this 
variation is, for reasons that must be obvious to you, a matter of the 
greatest concern to the buyer of tomato pulp. 

Some made the mistake of slack filling the cans, and I am convinced 
that this was not intentional, but, was caused by the use of a method of 
filling that is unsuitable for this product. If, during the filling operation, 
air becomes mixed with the pulp, foam will form on the top of the cans, 
and although the can may appear to be filled when it leaves the filling 
machine, air will subsequently come out of the pulp, and it will be found 
= the can is slack filled. This will also apply to methods used when hand 

ing. 

There are numerous ways of overcoming this danger. The main thing 
to bear in mind is that the pulp should not be forced into the can with 
too high a velocity, as this exaggerates the foaming condition that I have 
described. A No. 10 can should be filed to within less than one-quarter of 
an inch of the top when hot; then it will settle down after cooling to abou: 
three-eighths of an inch from the top. When cans are not filled up to this 
mark the cost of handling is increased all along the line, for more cans 
and — are needed, and more labor is required to fill the same output 
to pulp. 

Slack-filled cans arouse the suspicion of the buyer to whom this evi- 
dence of carelessness suggests that the tomato pulp may have other defects 
that are less easily detected. 

It is desirable to process all No. 10 tomato pulp and essential that at 
the end of the process the cans be promptly covered with cold water to 
bring cans cooking to an end, and reduce the temperature of the contents 
to 160 degrees F. or less. It is not safe to depend upon cooling in the air 
before stacking the cans for storage. In the first place, the air-cooled 
product will not be so bright in color as it would have been had prompt 
water-cooling been provided, and in the second place, there is the ever- 
present danger that unless the cans are water-cooled when taken from the 
retort they may not be propery filed to provide sufficient cooling to elimi- 
nate stack burning. The procedure mostly recommended consists of water- 
cooling, after which the cans should so piled that further cooling in the 
air will follow and the water will be promptly evaporated from the sur- 
face of the can. 

Of all losses which the canner may be required to accept, I think the 
unnecessary loss due to stack burning is the hardest to bear. This ele- 
ment of safety alone should be sufficient incentive to the packer to convince 
him of the desirability of water-cooling the cans. 

Remarkable progress has been made in Indiana during the past thre’ 
years in the packing of tomato pulp. This State is becoming a more and 
more important factor in the manufacture of this specialty, both with re- 
spect to the quantity and the quality of the output, and I look to see even 
greater development during the three years ahead of us. 

Mr. R .A. Sindall, “Bob,”’ as he is so well known throughout the coun- 
try, was then cal'ed upon to explain the operation of the new National 
Tomato Peeling Machine, and he re:ponded with a fine talk, in which he 
explained in detail just how this new device for peeling or skinning toma- 
toes works, and what it accomplishes in the way of labor and fruit saving 
for the tomato canners. What was intended as a twenty-minute talk lested 
into more than an hour, 2s he answered the many questions to the satisfac- 
tion of all. Mr. Sindall is becoming an accomplished speaker and enlivened 
his remarks with many witty sayings, keeping his audience in good humor, 
while he explained the workings of his machine. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


A banquet was extended to the entire Convention in the Pompeian 
Room of. the McCurdy Hotel on Thursday evening, November 16th. An 
elaborate menu was provided and greatly enjoyed, after which, and in fact 
during which a splendid entertainment in the way of music and “stunts” 
was put on for the entertainment of the guests. : 

Following the banquet at 6.30 o’clock several well-arranged entertain- 
ment features were presented. Mabel Moran’s musical maids played for 
the dance. Ottis Wilson gave an imitation of an auctioneer; Otto Schacht, 
tenor, sang several numbers, and Mrs, L. C. Oliver and Victory Theater 
vaudeville acts concluded the program. State Senator Haro'd Van Orman 
opened the program with an informal after-diner talk. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Friday morning session was a business session, in which the to- 
mato seed question was debated, officers elected and the following resolu- 
tions passed: 

RESOLVED, That the hearty thanks -of the Indiana Canners Associa- 
ttion be extended to Evansville Chamber of Commerce for the tireless en- 
deavor of its convention manager, Mr, R. E. Pearson, and assisted by Mrs. 
E. A. Torrence, Evansville’s city hostess, who so generously contributed for 
our comfort and enjoyment; also their labors in making the Evajsville 
meeting so successful and pleasant. Recollections of the Evansville meeting 
will long endure. 2 

RESOLVED, That this opportunity be taken to express the great appre- 
ciation of the Indiana Canners Association to Purdue University Experiment 
Station and United States Department of Agriculture for the constructive 
work done to improve the production of tomatoes and corn, thereby enab'inz 
both the growers and the canners to receive better yieids and quality. Ani 
that the work so done marks a distinctive era in co-operative work of vital 
practical service to industry, and that we shall earnestly support its con- 
tinuance. 

In closing it should be noted that the Evansville newspapers gave much 
space and attention to the meeting, and the hospitality of Evansville was 
evidenced everywhere. 

Much of the success of the meeting was due to the untiring efforts of 
the J. F. Sake Co., well-known brokers of the city, who saw to it that 
every comfort and attention was provided for the Convention guests. 
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“BLOOD TELLS” 
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BREEDERS & GROWERS 
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This machine will tighten 
30-40 caps a minute 


With this Screw Cap Tight- 
ening Machine you can save 2 


or 3 people—$25 to $40 a week. 


It don’t take many weeks of 
such saving to pay for this 
machine. 


Besides—you are assured that 
every cap is tightened right— 
just as tight as you want it. 


Write for details. 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


Greetings—Greetings, friends, for it is mighty good to be 
back to chat with you after a swing around among the Con- 
ventions, ‘“‘enjoying’’ them—for we do enjoy these visits—but 
there is work, too, in the reports. 

You have had much of the report of the Western meeting 
in last week’s issue, and you must have found it ‘‘meaty”’ and 
filled with good “‘stuff.’”” We are giving the balance of it in 
this issue, and there is more real good material in here. And 
you will likewise find a report of a very interesting meeting 
of the Indiana Canners’ Association. Good work here, too. 


These meetings have grown so large and important that 
it is no small task to get them all reported as you, and we, 
would wish them. For this reason we are obliged to let the 
report of the big Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Convention go over 
until next week, when we will give it all to you at one time 
and in fine shape. 


Before taking up any of the many important matters con- 
sidered and acted upon, we want to call attention to the im- 
mense improvement in the industry evidenced everywhere. To 
use the expreGion of the speakers, publicly and in private, the 
canning industry would seem to have come through its labors— 
to have come up out of the depths of depression—and to once 
more be able to smile as it has not smiled in many years. The 
“feeling” of all men whom we met attending these Conventions 
was distinctly better; we found them with smiles upon their 
faces and all looking forward, with the greatest expectations, 
to the future, and actually going ahead with their plans on 
this basis. This represents a complete reversal of the past 
three years. 

Careful men with the ability to think and look ahead 
point out that the prospects were never so bright for any on- 
coming season as they are for 1923. In all years of the past 
there were always heavy carry-overs of goods on which were 
piled the year’s output, thus making proceedure in the next 
year uncertain and creating hesitation and doubt. But this 
year’s pack came upon the market when stocks were more 
thoroughly cleaned up than was ever known before, and the 
goods have, accordingly, passed out and are gone, in the main, 
from the canners’ hands, and at fair prices. Take the item 
of canned peas, with its record pack for 1922 of over thirteen 
million cases. It has been practically all moved from the 
ecanners’ hands. Never before in the history of canning has 
such a record pack been moved by this time of the year, for 
the consuming season of canned foods has not yet begun. The 
peas were of uniformly fine quality—the highest grade pack 
ever put up—and the canners have been rewarded by prompt 
buying and the quick turnover of these quality goods. It is 
a lesson worth remembering. 


Corn Standards—Good corn is going the way cf the good’ 


peas, but poor corn is a drug. And from now on corn canners 
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may write it down as certain that poor corn always will be 
a drug on the market and cause losses to the canners of all 
corn. If you have not read and digested the splendid address 


-of Mr. J. W. McCall, given before the Western Canners’ Asso- 


ciation, and reported in these pages last week (pages 24 and 
26), do so at once, and, what is more, keep this address where 
you can get your hands on it and re-read it frequently, for he 
has given the corn canner the one real way to determine grades 
of corn and how to pack them. For years you have waited the 
setting of official standards for corn; the determination of 
these standards by chemical research or examination in the 
laboratory. Mr. McCall has set the standards as they should 
be set by a man who has worked for years in the planting, 
growing and canning of corn—by one who knows corn—and 
he has told you how to make Fancy, Extra Standard, Standard 
and how not to touch anything that must be graded as Sub- 
Standard, as it is not fit for human food, but is only horse feed. 

If you know anything about corn you will recognize the 
truth of what he says, and possibly be surprised to learn that 
there is such a simple, but thoroughly effective, way of doing 
this grading. ‘‘Jim’’ McCall knows corn; is one of the largest 
and oldest corn canners in the business, and he speaks, there- 
fore, not as a theorist, but as a practical canner. His is the 
finest guide or definition we have yet seen. Couched in beauti- 
ful English, a real word-poem, he shows that he loves his 
calling as a corn canner, for read this little gem from his 
address: 

“After the corn passes this (the blister) stage, 

it enters the ‘milk’ stage, where the tender kernels 

are plumped and enriched by dainty deposits of tiny 

starch granules, and by the introduction of rare and 

volatile sugars and flavors of such ethereal delicacy 
that they are as fleeting as a dream. The milk has 
now, been metamorphosed into a delectable cream, 
treasured in opalescent capsules, as delicate and ten- 

der as the lips of a laughing babe. The texture of 

the skin is like the petals of a half-blown rose. This, 

my friends, is the Roasting Ear, the roasting ear par 

excellence; the indispensable basis of fancy corn.’’ 

The Broker's Status—There are other gems in the report 
of this Western Canners’ Convention, and none more brilliant 
than the address of President James Moore, of the National 
Canners’ Association. You will find his address in this week's 
issue, and if you turn to it we warrant you will read it. 

You know there has been a decided feeling throughout 
the entire industry against a certain set of brokers, and not 
without reason. This feeling came to the surface during this 
memorable meeting, and found decided and unequivocal ex- 
pression from the platform. Anyone who heard these remarks 
realized at once that they were by no means personal with the 
speakers, but heartily endorsed by the hearers. President 
James L. Ford, of the National Brokers’ Association, made an 
able defense of the members of his Association, but when it is 
realized that there are but 750 members of his Association 
out of 3,800 brokers in the country, it may readily be seen 
that there was ample room for the truth of the charges against 
a certain class without reflecting upon any member of that 
Association. 


It remained for President Moore to answer the age-old 
question: ‘“‘Whom does the broker represent?” and we think 
you will find as clear and concise an answer as any man could 
wish in the address we refer to. In fact, the Conference Com- 
mittee. with the Brokers, brought in a report to the Conven- 
tion right in line with Mr. Moore’s expressed opinion, so that 
we may say his opinion thus has official sanction. ° 

The Brokers’ Association could not.do better than repro- 
duce Mr. Moore’s remarks, together with a copy of the reso- 
lution passed by the Brokers’ Conference Committee and 
adopted by the Convention, and mail this to every name on 
the list of 3,800, with a big Nota Bene on it. 

But what about the broker who really represents no one; 
the broker who simply goes out among the wholesalers or 
jobbers seeking any orders that he may find, and then tries to 
fill them, at the price, from any canner who will sell? The 
jobbers know these ‘retrievers’? well and use them exten- 
sively. They will throw out a bait of from 2%c to 10c below 
the market on a small block of goods, and these, as it were, 
brokers (though why they should be called brokers, having 
nothing to sell and representing no one until they get these 
chan¢es for business, is a puzzle hard to answer) will scurry 
off to induce some canner to accept the business at the price 
set, tendering the offer of a hundred-case lot to a dozen or a 
hundred canners, until some weakling is found and the goods 
cold. Too often the market on goods is set in just this way, 
and thus it is that the bulk of canned foods are always sold 
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at the lowest—always the lowest—price quoted anywhere. And 
yet the canner pays this broker(?) for selling(?) the goods 
at the lowest price on record up to that time! Is it any won- 
der that there is a strong sentiment of resentment growing all 
over the country against this style of distributing canned 
foods? Of course, there is no one to blame but the canners 
themselves and the system under which canned foods are dis- 
tributed; but it looks very much as if we are very near to the 
time when there will be a complete change from such pro- 
cedures. Not many business men would pay commissions to 
anyone who happened to rush into their places of business and 
say that they could sell some goods for them, particularly 
when the price offered is below the general quotations. We 
think the canners stand entirely alone in this habit. But we 
have slightly digressed—-Whom does such a broker, if we can 
call him such, represent? Such men will not agree with Presi- 
dent Moore. 

So long as buyers have no more consideration for the 
goods they handle than to buy from any Tom, Dick or Harry, 
and so long as the canners remain as utterly devoid of busi- 
ness principles as to give ear to such offers, we may expect to 
see canned foods without proper respect in the markets of the 
world, and the business floundering around helpless. Three 
thousand eight hundred brokers to sell the output of possibly, 
2,800 canners! Now you can understand why there are “split 
brokerages.” 


you! 


It does not matter much what your competitor does or 
fails to do, but it does matter much what you do or fail to do. 
It does not matter much whether your competitor shall, be- 
cause of perverse practice, suffer the great business of. canning 
to be betrayed, but it does matter much whether you, because 
of your own perverse practice, shall be a party to such betrayal. 
The canning business depends upon you more than you think; 
and so it matters much whether you shall be faithless or 
whether you shali be faithful. Your competitor may, indeed, 
be faithless to all the obligations which he owes to the business 
in which he is engaged, and faithless no less to all the obliga- 
tions which he owes to those for whom and in whose interest 
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Owing to the death of 


Mr. Thomas J. Meehan 


the Undersigned invites proposals to purchase 
the Good will of the Canned Foods Broker- 
age business conducted by said Decedent at 
No. 4 E. Redwood Street. Baltimore, Md., 
and the use of his firm name of Thomas J. 
Meehan & Company. 

All proposals must be in writing and delivered 
to the Undersigned on or before December 
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THE FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
Charles and Lexington Streets, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


EXECUTOR u/w Thomas J. Meehan, Deceased. 


the great business of canning functions; but if you shall be 
true to those obligations, what matters it whether your com- 
petitor shall be untrue to them? Your competitor may resort 
to unfair practice, but if you shall not do so, what matters it? 
Your competitor may injure the business in which he and you 
are engaged because of his disregard for your advantage and 
even his own advantage, but if you shall not do so, what mat- 
ters it? Your competitor may be a very stumbling block in 
the path of your progress, but he will be no less a stumbling 
block in the path of his own progress. The great business of 
canning looks to you for the realization of all its hopes of suc- 
cess; and so it matters much what you do or what you fail 
to do; for if your hopes shall be in agreement with its hopes, 
and if your resolves shall be the same as its resolves, all will 
be well for the great business of canning, just as all will be 
ill for it if your hopes shall oppose its hopes and your resolves 
shall run contrarywise to its resolves. Whoever shall corre- 
spond with the canning business’’s highest ideals shall receive 
from it its most substantial, most enduring rewards, and who- 
ever shall oppose these ideals shall hinder the progress of 
canning, and, therefore, his own—he shall exclude himself 
from its most substantial rewards. For the rewards of can- 
ning go to those canners who are most faithful to the ideals 
of canning, just as they are withheld from those canners who 
misguidedly oppose those ideals. The great business of can- 
ning may succeed in spite of you; but it were better that its 
success should be because of you. Canning is—you; for the 
highest hopes and aspirations of canning are all bound up in 
you! 


CANNING MACHINERY 


FRUITS- VEGETABLES: FISH -Etc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Label Pastes 
For Canners 


TINNOL The only strictly neutrai ARABOL LABELING MACHINE PASTE 
Paste for labeling on tin. Sticks An adhesive of extraordinary 
on lacquered or plaintin. Pre- merit. Much stronger than flour 


vents rust spots. Does not affect 

the most delicate colors. Does not 

warp or Wrinkle the paper. Keeps 

pp in any weather. All ready 
or use. 


LABEL GLUE 1608-CC This gum we 
recommend especially for use in 
the ERMOLD WORLD and similar 
makes of bottle Labeling machines 
for attaching labels onto bottles. 


MACHINE GUM For labeling on 
glassand wood. Will resist mois- 
ture and keep your labels where 
you put them. Will not affect 
gloss or stain delicate papers Al- 
ready for use. 


Paste. Will keep in sweet condi- 
tion for more than three months. 
Made especially for the KNAPP 
BURTand MORRALmachines and 
all machines using flour paste. 


LIQUID PICK-UP GLUE No 3784-T A 

clean and highily concentrated 

adhesive, ready for use on the 

BURT and KNAPP and similar 

—_ for difficult or varnish- 
abels. 


EXPRESS GLUE 2662-B This glue we 
recommend for the shipping and 
labeling room for attaching labels 
by hand or brush to paper, wood. 
cardboard, burlap, etc. 


All of the above preparations are packed in 55-gal. casks. 33-gal. 


barrels. 10-gal. kegs and5-gal. kegs, 


CONDENSED PASTE POWDER One pound will make two gallons or 16 
pounds of pure white paste ready for use. Much better, stronger and 
smoother than flour paste. Made intwo minutes with boiling Water 


_ or live steam. No acid. ‘Will not stain. Can be used on KNA PP or- 
other labeling machines. 


Packed in 300-Ib. barrels, 150-Ib. barrels, 100-lb drums, 50-lb-drums 


25-Ib. drums, 10-lb. bags. 


ARABOL WHEAT PASTE POWDER. Made up with cold water. Two 
pounds will make 3 gallons of thin paste or 2 gallons of heavy paste. 
Packed in 250-lb. barrels and 125-lb. bags. 


The Arabol Mnfg. Co. 


Largest Paste and Gum Manufacturers in the World 
100 WILLIAM ST,, NEW YORK 


Samples for Test on Request 
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SMILE AWHILE 


FIRST PRIZE 


The new minister stopped a little boy on the street. 

“What is your last name, little boy?” he asked. 

“Tommy!” 

“Tommy what?” 

“Tommy Jones.” 

“Then Jones is your last name?” 

“No, sir. Jones was my name when I was born, but sister 
says I was not named Tommy until two weeks afterward.” 


VERY MUCH SO 


Wilson—Do you regard tobacco as injurious? 
_  Wallace—Unquestionably. My smoking damaged the sit- 
ting-room curtains and my wife’s disposition. 


The nickel cigar is back, announces a newspaper. 
That explains a lot and clears up a mystery. We thought 
it was a tannery. 


THE UNMISTAKABLE “X” 


Little Dorothy (watching mother vote)-—-You voted for the 
mun you love best, didn’t you 
Mother—Why, dear? 
. Dorothy—Because you put a kiss after his name.—New York 
ews. 


HOLLOW TRIUMPH 


Mr. Toppitt—Sorry I did not give you a hetter game. The 
fact is, I had rather a bad headache. 

Mr. Plus-Play—I have never yet beaten a man who was 
in perfect health. 


NOT GOOD NAMES 


Visitor—So you have triplets at your house Has your 
father names for them yet 

Willie Willis—Yes; but I don’t think any minister would 
bay:tize them with what pa calls them. 


REMARKABLE 


Miss Sweete—And what did you think of the savages you 
met on your trip? 

Explorer—They were very kind-hearted people. They wanted 
to keep me there for dinner. 


BOOMING 


First Bootlegger—How’s business, Bill? 

Second .Bootiegger—Fine, fine; I’ve got two new mayors 
and a district attorney on my payroll, and two judges, a chief 
of police and a prohibition agent are ready to sign up next.—- 
Liberator. 


SIMPLE HOME REMEDY 


For Matrimonial Heartache—A lump of pride dissolved in 
a glass of common sense. Swallow immediately and settle with 
a kiss. Add a dose of wholesome compliments. Repeat as 
often as needed. 


Sand Lithog ——— 
S and Litho raph Company A SINGLE-TRACK MIND 
lor Printing Headquarters West Great Taste it already! 
Beech Street, Cincinnati “Well, of course.” 
439 Cross Street, Baltimore — 
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keep on buying 

) 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. fre Posing Machines. 
automatic nmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 
BARRELS, KEGS, Ete, 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 


La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins Co., 
Blowers, pressure. ‘See Pumps. 


Pigeon AND ENGINES, steam. 


W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Bin Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Bal timore 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


gy CRATES and Shooks, weod. 


D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
a4 corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
Bexing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 
. G. Hayes, Baltimore, Md. 
“M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oil gas, gaseline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stenci is. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. ee Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ame Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn 

John R. Mitchell Go. Baltimore. 

McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Avare Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 


Can Openers. 


Can Stampers. See Stam rs and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 


Capping Machines. bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., toga N. Y. 
Fidelity Can -Co., Baltimore. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, seldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Conging, Ma Machines, colderless. See Closing 
Capping Hecke, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyers, gravity. 

H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandette). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


& MAOHINERY, 


seed, 

Hustiey’ Co., Silver Creek, N. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 

Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, epen top cans. 


Ams Mochine Co., Max, New York City. 

Can Mch y Co., Ti. 
Whitaker Glessner Co., Whee! ling, W. Va 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, See Copper Coils. 

Condens Milk Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 
CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
COOKERS, continueus agitating. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 


Cookers and Fillers, corn, See Corn Cooker- 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 
COILS for tanks, 
-H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
5S. Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


COOPERAGE, kegs, barrels, etc 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co.. Salem. N ~ 


CORBN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Corn eines and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUOTS. 
(Boxes, Bettle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., ae Ohio. 
Stecher Litho. Co.. Roches: 
U. 8. Ptg. & Litho. Co., 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iren Precess. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating ‘Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 


American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co.. Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, cern. 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 

Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mcha 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Rdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warcheuse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and En 


-lined kettles. See 
ne 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


_ EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., — 


Factory Stools. See Stoo 
Factory Supplies. See ae Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Farming Machinery. 


Fertilizers, 
FIBRE CONTAINERS fer feed (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, bexbeard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., fantony. Ohio. 
Fillers — Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


ler; 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Gineinnsdi, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
A. K. Robins & C Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott a 


a Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 


. J. 


chines. 
FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 


Robin altimore. 
Scott Baltimore. 
Food Choppers. See Chop ong 
=" op Cans. See 


Graders. Bee Cleaning Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT and seeders. 
Huntle Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit e. 4 Slee Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supp en. 
Gauges. pressure. time. etc. See Power Plant 
conipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GEARS, sfent. 
. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS fer Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
GLUE, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Sem. 
Grading Mches. See he 
Gravity Carriers. See riers an 
veyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 


ing — 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 


Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing 
Chicago. 


Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 

Kerosene iT Burners. See Burn 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


B. Warner, 


KETTLES, copper, plain er jacketed. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, precess. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons ‘Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KRAUT CUTTERS 


LABEL Manufacturers. 


Calvert Lithograph Co., Detroit. 
“4 Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
J. Kittredge *& Co., Chicago. 
Sinigison & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
er Litho. Co., Rochester, 
U. 8. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES fer analysis of goeds, etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 


Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MOHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 


H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Ce., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


Boxes. See Corrugated Paper 


cts. 
Paper a and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


taine: 
Paring ‘Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 


Leonard Seed Co., 
a. B Rice Seed Co., Cam . N.Y. 


PEA CANNEKS' MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


eh Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 
Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columb oO. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continueus. 
Ayers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
te tne Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
on Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 

chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., 
Platform,and Wagon Scales. 


Picking Belts and Tables. Beet Pea _~ 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
uipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 


Rob ‘o., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Papas air, water, brine, syrup. 


K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
poe Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 


Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Gnceeressetats (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
SALT, canners. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. 
Compounds. 
Sanitary top) cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. 


See Cleaning 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creck, N. Y. 
Edw. Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Ca ane. ottle. See Caps 

chi 


Sealing nes, bottle. 2 Bottlers’ ie. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closin 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Livingston Seed Co., ‘Columbus, Oo. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mch y. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, cern. 


Huntley Mfg. Co, Silver Creek, 
= and vegetable. AY and 
cers. 


SOLDER. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
oo REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 


» belt ete.). 
Sinclair Scott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥. 


STAMPERS AND MAKKEKs. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yorg City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Ete. 
_ STENCILS, marking pets and brushes, brass 
on, rubber and steel type, burning 

A. K. Robins x Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
¥F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 


g. Co., Silver Creek, N 
obins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sungiien, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
ower Plant 
Supply ——— gat General Agents. See Gen- 


Agent 
“Bee Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., “Cincinnats, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Balt imore. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indiana eae. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, 

TANKS, glass lined 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 


W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Time Controllers, process ‘ontrollers. 
Tin Lithegraphing See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine 

obins Baltimore. 
tren Seed. See Seeds. 

TOMATO WASHERS. 


Ames Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 


Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 


Equipment. 

Trucks, ——-, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, ao. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 


Reg- 
ulators. 


VALVES. 


H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
| Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Seeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


AND HULLEBS. 


_ Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 


Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wi 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 


Ayars Siochine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
ound Boxes. i Boxes. 
ding Bask Bee Baskets. 
paper. Corrugated Paper 


ucts. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchs. 


WYANDOTTE—Saaitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Ce., Wyandette. Mich. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
riveted to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


a4 
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REDUCE THE COST 


of your fire insurance by placing 
your requirements with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


where most of the representative 
Canners are obtaining their pro- 
tection at a cost much lower than 
usual premiums. 


ZASTROW 


MACHINE CO. 
Ponca LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. & 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


155 _E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
WEIRTON,W.VA. 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


RKSBURG,W. 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN 


COMPANY 


INC. 
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